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Martin Sexton discusses 

his playing technique in the 
“Beyond Strumming” Special 
Focus starting on p. 32. 


learned recently that chocolate is a fruit. 

Growing up on Milky Ways and M&Ms, I 
always thought of it as a flavor to supplement 
my sugar intake. Yes, I knew in the abstract that 
chocolate is a fermented product of cacao tree 
seeds. But it was six decades before my taste 
buds detected the inherently fruity flavors. And 
that only happened because many of today’s 
chocolate makers are minimizing the sugar and 
allowing natural flavors to predominate. 

I probably won’t go to sufficient lengths to 
find out the names and stories of those innovative 
chocolatiers, but I was tempted to after reading 
Blair Jackson’s deft portrait of Will Ackerman and 
his guitars in this issue’s Guitar Talk depart- 
ment. That’s because Ackerman’s admiration 
and affection for both his instruments and the 
individuals who make and adjust them 
reminded me once again of how personal 
music-making really is, of how many individu- 
als are involved in bringing music to life, and of 
the sheer pleasure of hearing their stories. 

Not all of us have the experience of working 
directly with such gifted luthiers as Steve Klein, 
Michael Millard, and Tucker Barrett, as Will 
Ackerman has, but all of us do have the 


experience of playing guitars designed, built, 
and adjusted by individual human beings. 
Knowing even a little about the origins of our 
instruments—the people who create them, the 
materials they use, the locations and characters 
of the shops and factories where they work— 
helps to ground our experience of music- 
making in new and often unexpected ways. 
And the process of consciously investigating 
these questions is what turns abstract knowl- 
edge into real learning. 

The rest of this issue will also whet your 
appetite for investigation and discovery, as 
Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers guides you through 
accompaniment techniques that go well 
beyond strumming, Adam Levy shares the 
story of the talkin’ blues, and Pete Madsen 
highlights the hallmarks of Tampa Red’s guitar 
style. And if our reviews of Taylor’s new 
12-strings, Mesa’s Rosette combo amp, or the 
Boss AD-10 preamp move you to consider or 
make a purchase, take some time to go beyond 
their features and get to know the people who 
made them. You have a lot in common. 

—David A. Lusterman, Editor 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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I enjoyed the article on Glen Campbell in the 
November issue. Many years ago, I ran across a 
bluegrass album by him titled Ballads and Blue- 
grass. The cover has a photo of him playing a 
banjo, which he was quite skilled at. This was a 
musician of many talents. For those wanting a 
taste of more of his music, I would highly 
recommend this album or CD. 

Jerry Brittain, Statesville, NC 


I feel compelled to thank you for publishing the 
original version of “Classical Gas.” I have 
played so many different arrangements but this 
is the real McCoy. It just sounds so right. 

Dj. Marjanovic, Toronto, Canada 


You said that you would like to hear from 
your readers, so here goes. I’ve been song- 
writing on and with an acoustic for years, but 
still find something new to discover with 
each issue of Acoustic Guitar. It not only 
helps when it comes to playing, but in turn 
helps with songwriting. I hope to see this 
magazine for years ahead. If you get a chance, 
check out my old ’80s country and rock band 
(Google: “Silver Wings L.P Test Flight”). It is a 
1982 Starr Records (Columbus, Ohio) all- 
covers album. Keep up the good work! 

Mike Gladden, Johnstown, OH 


Nathan Bell’s “Playing with and Through Pain” 
article [July 2017] was timely. I recently 
strained my right thumb joint and had to lay 
off playing for three months. The physical 
therapist let me play ukulele, down-strum 
with fingers only—no thumb. Flatpicking 
aggravates my thumb (gripping the pick), but 
fingerstyle is fine. I have since started up 
again, playing in shorter segments. 

Lisa Woo Shanks, Novato, CA 


The [December 2017] Guitar Talk episode with 
Chris Robinson and Neal Casal is awesome! 
The stories from both of these fellas make you 
realize these guitars have their own lives and 
history. Mind blown! 

John Wilkins, Shared via Twitter 


Just landed in New York and saw that I’m on 
the front page of AcousticGuitar.com!That’s 
beyond amazing. And it’s going to be printed 
[in the December 2017 issue] as well. The best 
way ever to welcome the weekend! 

Yohai Portal, Shared via Facebook 


Acoustic Guitar magazine posted this great 
article on the C. F Martin & Company 0-18! 
Learn about these small yet powerful classic 
instruments, then stop by Austin Vintage 
Guitars to play one! 

Austin Vintage Guitars, Shared via Facebook 


We want to hear from you! Share at editors.AG@stringletter.com and facebook.com/AcousticGuitarMagazine 
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Bose LT’ answers. BOSE.COM/LISYSTEMS 


Ackerman playing one of his 
Froggy Bottom guitars 


Will Ackerman Goes with the FLOW 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


uring a recording career that spans more 
Di 40 years, acoustic guitarist Will 
Ackerman has enjoyed tremendous success. As 
founder of—and the original artist on—the 
highly influential Windham Hill label (Alex de 
Grassi, Michael Hedges, Shadowfax, George 
Winston, et al), he has played on and produced 
Gold, Platinum, and Grammy-winning albums. 
As owner and creative head of Imaginary 
Roads Studio in rural Vermont, he has 
produced literally hundreds of albums—more 
than 80 in the past decade alone—many in the 
sort of modern acoustic chamber-music style 
that Windham Hill pioneered in its glory days 
(Ackerman sold his interest in the company 25 
years ago). But through all those years 
Ackerman had never really played in a group. 
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That has now changed with a group and album 
called FLOW—the name is an acronym from 
the names of the members: pianist/vocalist 
Fiona Joy, guitarist Lawrence Blatt, flugelhorn 
master Jeff Oster, and Ackerman. 

It started as a trio record with Joy, Blatt, and 
Oster, with Ackerman producing (he had previ- 
ously produced projects with each of them), and 
the guitarist’s studio partner, Tom Eaton, engi- 
neering, but it soon evolved into an actual 
group, with all four members contributing ideas 
to compositions they each brought in to record. 
The resulting album is a gorgeous and deeply 
affecting collection of sonically egalitarian 
instrumentals (Joy adds breathy, atmospheric 
vocal textures here and there) that live up to the 
group name—they flow beautifully, with parts 


rising and falling and blending and disappear- 
ing. I’ve never cared for the “new age” label, but 
this music certainly qualifies, with its subtly 
uplifting sonorities and gently meandering 
musical streams. I spoke with Ackerman by 
phone from his studio. 


What do you see as the guitar’s role in 
this quartet? 
We have two very different guitar players. 
Lawrence is all about rhythm, and he’s really, 
really good at it, and that’s not my forte; at least 
it’s not what I’m noted for. But Lawrence has a 
great locked rhythm, so that gave us something 
solid to hang a lot of playing on. 

And I’ve gotten to the point where I’m 
enjoying playing lead. I think I’m getting more 


IRENE YOUNG 


nuanced at it. I’ve been doing a fair amount of 
lead-playing on the records we produce here, 
and it has been fun for me. It was nice having 
two different guitar styles for the record, and 
there are a couple of pieces on there, like 
“Rosita and Giovanni” and “A Night in 
Nocelle,” that are more Will Ackerman. [Both 
are tunes he brought to the project. ] 


What guitars do we hear on the album? 

My [Steve] Klein is on there, and I think a lot of 
the basics were done with one of my Froggy 
Bottom K-models that Michael Millard built for 
me that I call FB-3. I can’t remember exactly 
when it dates from but it must be 15 years old 
by now. He also had one that just popped out 
and was one of those magic guitars where 
everything happened right, and he brought me 
that one as well. So I’ve kind of got competing 
Froggy Bottoms—one of which I’ve lowered 
the action on, so I can be a little more inclined 
to go faster and play more lead-like stuff. I still 
regard the Froggy K-models as my principal 
recording instruments. 

There’s a long history of Michael making 
something that works for me sonically and in 
terms of everything about it. He keeps fine- 
tuning that, and when he finds one that he 
thinks is an improvement over the one that 
existed previously, he brings it to me. But 
they’re all similar, so making a transition to a 
new instrument is often determined by what it 
offers sound-wise: a little more bass on this 
one, a little more high-end on that one. I can 
audition a new piece on the different guitars 
and figure out which one I like best for it, so it 
gives me a lot of flexibility and range. 


How about the Klein? 

I have a Steve Klein from way back—I think it 
was Michael Hedges who turned me on to Steve. 
[ve got one of his jumbos that I use a lot for lead 
that is a big part of what I do when I play live 
now, too. If I’m doing lead, I pretty much always 
pick up the Klein; I see it as a lead instrument. 

Just last week, though, I had one of my 
Froggys modified further by Tucker Barrett, a 
world-class guy who happens to be in town. 
He’s brought one of my Froggy’s down to pretty 
much the same action that the Klein has. 
There’s a rounder bottom sound to the 
Froggy—I’m not saying the Klein doesn’t have a 
good bottom end, but I don’t think it goes as 
deep as the Froggy—so now I’ve modified one 
of the Froggys to have both the bottom end and 
that quick lead possibility, too. 

The other thing in my arsenal, though I don’t 
think I played it on FLOW, is a little Martin 
parlor guitar—I’m not even sure what model it 
is—that Michael Hedges gave to me. It was 


something he had in his studio in Mendocino 
when I was up there working with him on some- 
thing. I saw this guitar leaning against a wall, 
picked it up, and started fooling around on it, 
and Michael said, “Oh, God, I haven’t been able 
to figure out what to do with that”—which was 
obviously the biggest pile of rubbish in the 
world! [Laughs]. A little later, he came out here 
to Vermont to do some promotional stuff for 
BMG [who had bought Windham Hill], and I can 
remember sitting out on a pine knoll with him 
one afternoon and him saying to me, “I know 
you've always wanted to do Aerial Boundaries II 


Fine acoustics 
—unaffected 
by humidity. 


Say goodbye to 
cracking wood, 
warping necks, 
sharp fret-ends, 
bellying tops, 
failing glue joints, 
and buzzing notes. 
Say hello to 
RainSong. 


Anytime. Anywhere. 


[Aerial Boundaries was Hedges’ best-known 
album], and I’m ready to do it.” I was so happy, I 
couldn't wait to do it! Then he left for the Boston 
airport very early one morning, and when I 
woke up, the little parlor guitar was sitting on 
the front porch of the house. It was typical of 
him. He didn’t make a big deal of it; he had had 
it with him the whole time he was here but 
didn’t tell me. And he just left it here for me. 
When Michael passed away two weeks later, his 
gift became incredibly meaningful to me. To this 
day I never know which night I'll break into tears 
playing his parlor guitar in concert. AG 
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Woody Guthrie: 50 Years Gone 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


n January 20, 1968, less than four 

months after folk music icon Woody 
Guthrie died in New York City at the age of 
55, Carnegie Hall hosted an all-star tribute 
concert honoring the influential and much- 
loved musician, featuring such leading lights 
of the folk world as Judy Collins, Bob Dylan 
(his first appearance after his 1966 motor- 
cycle accident), Guthrie’s son Arlo, Richie 
Havens, Odetta, Tom Paxton, and Pete Seeger, 
all performing songs written or popularized 
by Woody. Between songs, narration and 
stories (most from Woody’s own writings) 
were read by Will Geer and Robert Ryan. Two- 
and-a-half years later, on September 12, 1970, 
“A Musical Tribute to Woody Guthrie” at the 
Hollywood Bowl—a benefit to fight Hunting- 
ton’s Disease, which had killed Woody—also 
brought out many folk greats, including Joan 
Baez, Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, Arlo Guthrie, 
Richie Havens, Country Joe McDonald, 
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Odetta, Earl Robinson, and Pete Seeger (with 
Will Geer and Peter Fonda supplying the 
stories/narration at that one). 

Incomplete, edited versions of both concerts 
have been released in various forms through 
the years (often intermingling tracks from the 
two), but now, 50 years after Guthrie’s passing 
(Oct. 3, 1967), Bear Family Productions has put 
out a truly spectacular box set that includes 
three CDs containing both concerts in their 
entirety, in sequence, plus contemporary and 
historical audio reminiscences; a wonderful, 
picture-studded 160-page hardcover book filled 
with stories, essays, memorabilia, and infor- 
mation about Woody and his legacy, the 
concerts, and the performers; plus a hardcover 
reproduction of Ludlow Music’s 80-page 1972 
Woody Guthrie Concert Book, which contained 
music and lyrics from 29 of the songs per- 
formed at the ’68 and ’72 tribute concerts, plus 
stories and photos. 


There is so much to enjoy here it’s staggering. 
Everyone will have their own favorites, but from 
the Carnegie Hall concert I was most impressed 
by the crystalline purity of Judy Collins on 
“Plane Wreck at Los Gatos (Deportee),” Odetta’s 
haunting “Ramblin’ Round,” Tom Paxton’s 
“Pastures of Plenty,” and, of course, the ever- 
enigmatic Dylan, who performs three rockin’ 
songs with The Band, including “Grand Coulee 
Dam” and “Dear Mrs. Roosevelt.” And from the 
Hollywood Bowl concert (which sonically is 
far superior to Carnegie Hall), I love every- 
thing with Joan Baez on it (such as “Hobo’s 
Lullaby”), Country Joe’s take on “Pretty Boy 
Floyd,” Richie Havens’ exciting “900 Miles,” 
Odetta’s “John Hardy” (with Ry Cooder on 
bottleneck guitar!), and Arlo’s “Doremi” and 
‘Jesus Christ.” But like the best folk music, it’s 
all cool, soulful, and rough around the edges; 
a fitting tribute to one of America’s most 
important musicians. bear-family.com AG 
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“Talkin’ Candy Bar Blues” by Noel Paul Stookey 
of Peter, Paul & Mary fame is featured 
in Examples 3a and 3b. 


— = < \ 


SALLY FARR 


TALK AIN'T CHEAP 


BY ADAM LEVY 


ometime in the 1920s, a peculiar form 
S| of blues emerged that was substan- 

tially different from the better-known 
varieties. The style is commonly known today 
as talking blues. Despite the moniker, 
however, it rarely employs the 12-bar chord 
progression that is typical of most blues 
music. Many talking-blues songs are instead 
built on other cyclical three-chord patterns, 
and some borrow progressions from ragtime 
or early jazz styles. 

Regardless of the musical backing, the most 
common feature of talking-blues songs is that the 
lyrics are spoken, not sung—as you may have 
guessed. However, it’s not unusual to find songs 
in the talking-blues canon that feature tuneful 


choruses between the spoken verses, such as Arlo 
Guthrie’s “Alice’s Restaurant Massacree.” 

While some of the earliest practitioners used 
talking blues for comedic or novelty effect, folk- 
singer Woody Guthrie (Arlo’s father) was one of 
the first songwriters to use the form for political 
commentary—most notably in his 1940 song 
“Talking Dust Bowl Blues.” In 1941, the 
Almanac Singers—a collective cofounded by 
Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, and other New 
York City folkies—recorded the similarly struc- 
tured “Talking Union.” 

A generation later, in the early 1960s, Bob 
Dylan wrote and recorded songs in the idiom— 
including “Talkin’ World War III Blues” from 
The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan. Over the years 


since, there have always been writers who’ve 
explored the form—including Shel Silverstein, 
Johnny Cash, and loads of lesser-known tune- 
smiths. Satirical protest songs may not be in 
vogue these days, but it seems that the talking- 
blues form will live on as long as there are 
poets and guitars and tribulations. 


“Alice’s Restaurant Massacree”—the droll 
18-and-a-half-minute ramble featured on Arlo 
Guthrie’s 1967 LP Alice’s Restaurant—is an 
exemplary example of a talking-blues song with 
relatively sophisticated harmony. Based in the 
key of C major, it loops a 16-measure progres- 
sion that features A7 and D7 chords, as well as 
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TALKING BLUES 


Aaron Lee Tasjan’s “12 Bar Blues” 
is a talking blues cut from cloth 
similar to “Alice’s Restaurant?” 


A#dim—a colorful passing chord that connects 
two chords (Am and G/B) native to the key. 

The instrumental intro to “Alice’s Restau- 
rant” is the inspiration for the first three musical 
examples in this lesson. It’s as good a place as 
any to begin exploring the talking blues because 
it’s one of the most widely known and is based 
upon a fairly common template. 

Example 1a begins with a walkup from a 
G chord to a C chord, passing through Am and 
G/B en route. Shortly after you arrive at C, a 
#9 on beat 3 casts a blue shade on the other- 
wise cheery chord. (Note that everything 
sounds in the key of D, a major second higher 
than written.) On beat 3 of that same measure, 
use your first finger to hammer from the open 
D to the first-fret D#, then keep your finger 
moving until you’ve landed a half-barre to 
make the A chord in the following measure. 
Shift up to third position (relative to the capo) 
to make the D7 chord. The final measure here 
is not unlike the first, except that now the 
melody notes are syncopated against the four- 
on-the-floor bass line. 

The first two measures of Example 1b 
should be familiar, as they’re identical to 
what you played in Ex. la. The latter two 
measures, however, are markedly different. 
Here you'll slide up to the root of the D7 
chord, and hang on the chord for the dura- 
tion of the measure. The walkup (measure 4) 
this time includes a jazzy A#dim passing 
chord between Am and G/B. 
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In Example 1c, stay on the C chord for two 
full measures—employing the #9 again in 
measure 1, as well as another melodic flourish 
in measure 2. Use your thumb to fret the low F 
bass note in measure 3, rather than making a 
full F barre chord. The thumb-over-the-neck 
fingering allows to you sound the open second- 
string B on beat 2. Likewise, fret the low F# in 
measure 4 with your thumb. 


BETWEEN THE BARS 

Though the talking-blues style isn’t exactly hot 
among modern-day troubadours, there are a 
few who still appreciate its charm. Among them 
is Aaron Lee Tasjan—an East Nashville—based 
singer-songwriter whose New West debut, Silver 
Tears, has drawn high praise. “12 Bar Blues,” 
from that album, is a talking blues cut from 
cloth similar to “Alice’s Restaurant.” Wry verses 
are spoken over a ragtimey guitar accompani- 
ment, offset by recurring chorus sections that 
have a distinctive melodic hook. 

Example 2a is based on the intro to “12 Bar 
Blues” and is similar to some verse passages in 
the song as well. The chord shapes are fingered 
in the key of C major, and will be described here 
as such. With the capo at seventh fret, as indi- 
cated, the song sounds a perfect fifth higher—in 
the key of G major. 

Pick the bass notes with your thumb and the 
melody notes with your index and middle 
fingers. There is a video of Tasjan on YouTube, 
performing the song live at The Shed in Ocean 


Springs, Mississippi. Interestingly, he tucks his 
index finger into his palm—picking instead with 
his thumb, middle, and ring fingers. It’s also 
worth noting that, unlike Guthrie, Tasjan frets 
his D7/F# shape (measure 3 here) using all four 
fingers—no thumb. 

In Ex. 2a, the hammer-on in measure 1, on 
beat 2, is not meant to sound polite. Really dig 
into it. The same holds true for Example 2b, in 
the same spot. Measures 1 and 2 here are iden- 
tical to those in Ex. 2a. Things get different in 
measure 3, however, where you'll play an 
Fadd9. (Tasjan does use his thumb for the bass 
note of this chord.) In measure 4, play a back- 
to-basics G chord walking up on beats 3 and 4, 
toward a presumed C chord. 


CANDY MAN 

Examples 3a and 3b are in the style of “Talkin’ 
Candy Bar Blues” by Noel Paul Stookey—the 
taller gentleman in Peter, Paul & Mary. This 
jocular song originally appeared on the folk 
trio’s mid-’60s album A Song Will Rise. Those 
who only know Stookey from “Puff, the Magic 
Dragon” may not be aware of just what an adept 
and inventive player he is. 

Ex. 3a is reminiscent of Stookey’s guitar 
work in the song’s instrumental intro. 
(Similar chord sequences are peppered 
throughout the song.) In measures 1 through 
5, hold the two uppermost notes—D and G— 
with fingers 3 and 4, respectively. Most of the 
bass notes in this example are easy to grab, 


CURTIS WAYNE MILLARD 
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TALKING BLUES 


Satirical protest songs 
may not be in vogue these 
days, but it seems that 
the talking-blues form 
will live on as long as 
there are poets and 
guitars and tribulations. 


except for the Db under the Dsus4 chord— 
measure 3, beat 3. Use your second finger for 
the Db and the same finger for the C that 
follows. Grab the subsequent B with your first 
finger. (Feel free to use another fingering, of 
course, if you find one that works more effec- 
tively for you.) Hammer with your second 
finger in measure 6, and use your first finger 
for the pull-off in the following bar. 

While Stookey verbalizes, the chords gets 
a little less adventurous, simply cycling 
through the I (G), IV (C), and V (D) chords, 
as illustrated in Ex. 3b. The hammer-ons in 
measures 2, 3, and 4 give this workaday pro- 
gression a bit of a lilt. 

These examples may be played with a flat- 
pick (or thumbpick), but try them fingerstyle 
first. Judging by the timbre of the guitar on the 
original recording, that’s how Stookey played it. 
Your thumb will pluck the bass notes. Strum the 
upper chordal parts with alternating down- and 
up-strokes, using two or three fingers. 

If you play these two examples with a pick 
instead, the result will be pretty close to Bob 


Dylan’s “Talkin’ World War III Blues.” (You'll 
need to secure a capo at the third fret to 
match the key of Dylan’s original recording.) 
Phil Ochs’ “Talking Cuban Crisis,” from All the 
News That’s Fit to Sing, is another briskly flat- 
picked talking blues in the key of G. A more 
contemporary song built from this same blue- 
print is Dan Bern’s sardonic “Talkin’ Woody, 
Bob, Bruce & Dan Blues,” from Bern’s 1999 
album Smartie Mine. 


‘N’ IS FOR ATOMIC 

One more similarly styled talking blues is Guy 
Carawan’s “Talking Atomic Blues” from Guy 
Carawan Sings Something Old, New, Borrowed 
and Blue, first released on the Folkways label 
in 1959. Unlike the aforementioned examples, 
“Talking Atomic Blues” is played in A, with a 
capo at first fret; thus the music sounds in Bb. 
The A orientation offers different opportuni- 
ties for chordal embellishments, which 
Carawan takes ample advantage of in this 
song. As with “Talkin’ Candy Bar Blues,” the 
three examples that follow are playable finger- 
style or with a pick. 

Example 4a is styled after the song’s intro, 
which, it should be noted, is performed at a 
slower pace than the rest of the song. (Varia- 
tions on this musical passage recur later in the 
song as well, providing breathers between 
verses.) Slide up into the long-form A chord on 
the downbeat of measure 1. Similarly, slide into 
the D in measure 2. In measures 3 and 4, the E 
chord is transformed into E6 and then E7 via 


small adjustments on the second string. In the 
remaining measures, an easy maneuver on 
the fourth string turns A to A6, then back again. 

The straightforward Example 4b is based 
on the I-IV-V pattern that Carawan originally 
used. There are no tricky moves here, though 
the tempo is quite fast. Make sure to practice 
this slowly and clearly before you attempt it 
at the indicated clip. 

In Carawan’s original recordings, the chorus 
sections are in the parallel minor key—A minor. 
(See Example 4c). This sort of modulation is 
pretty unusual for the talking-blues idiom. Once 
you're in the new key, however, the chords and 
the picking pattern are easily accessible. 


DUST TO DUST 

Woody Guthrie’s “Talking Dust Bowl” (some- 
times cited as “Talking Dust Bowl Blues”) was 
the inspiration for this lesson’s final two 
phrases—Examples 5a and 5b. On Guthrie’s 
original recording, he toggles back and forth 
between two sections similar to these. 

These two examples may look easy on paper 
but they’re no less challenging for their plain- 
ness. The work you'll have to do is to practice 
each until it flows like running water. Remem- 
ber, the nature of the talking-blues idiom is that 
the performer—in this case, you—recites wordy 
political commentary or tells a rambling shaggy- 
dog tale, holding the guitar part down steadily 
all the while. Try telling your favorite joke aloud 
while playing Ex. 5a or Ex. 5b. If you stumble— 


musically or narratively—keep practicing. AG 
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Alberto Lombardi embarks on a fingerstyle journey BY MARK ARI 


Iberto Lombardi is in love. After 25 
Al years as a producer, arranger, and 

electric session player, the Italian gui- 
tarist has given his heart to acoustic guitar. He 
credits Tommy Emmanuel for his conversion, 
and Emmanuel’s stylistic influence can be 
heard on Lombardi’s first acoustic album, Birds 
(Fingerpicking). The 2016 album is a pot- 
pourri of Italian and American pop standards, 
classic rock, and original compositions. 

Lombardi learned his first chords at the age 
of 12. After high school, he spent a year in the 
military and studied at the Musician’s Institute 
in Los Angeles. Then he returned to Italy, 
where he was immediately in demand as a 
session player, owing to his prodigious tech- 
nique. “I was a big Steve Vai fan,” he explains. 
‘John Petrucci, too. All those shredding guys. 
That was my style, and I was really fast.” 

He is still fast. There’s plenty of sizzle on 
Birds in arrangements that are often surpris- 
ingly lush for an almost entirely solo effort. 
But there’s humor and tenderness in his 
approach, too. When Lombardi spoke to me 
from his home in Rome, I asked him how the 
romance with acoustic guitar began. 


Who are some of your benchmarks on the 
acoustic guitar? 

In 2014, Tommy Emmanuel did a concert, 
and I was there to interview him for an 
Italian magazine. Years earlier, before he was 
famous, I heard him play “Classical Gas” at a 
NAMM show, and I was really struck by it. I 
had learned the song since then, so when 
I met Tommy at that concert I asked him to 
play with me. He agreed. The experience was 
electrifying. It gave me this energy to try a 
whole new style. 

I discovered Chet Atkins next and learned 
his song “Borsalino.” For that, you have to get 
the boom-chuck going. That independence of 
thumb and fingers took me forever, but it 
gave me this sensation of being a kid again. 
Then, in 2015, I met Tim Sparks. He played 
some things that are really uncommon. They 
shocked and inspired me. 


Sparks plays “Birds” with you on the album. 
It’s one of your originals. 
Yes, I’m just starting to write for acoustic guitar. 


How does expressing yourself in your own 
compositions differ from interpreting other 
people’s music? 

When you're interpreting music, you have rails 
that you follow, a melody that’s already 
written out and a harmony. You can change 


something, but you still have to be on those 
rails. When you write music, you put down 
your own railroad. It’s like that for me. I want 
to turn right, I turn right. I want to turn left, I 
turn left. Maybe I want this bright green or 
dark blue. You can’t really do that with a song 
somebody else has written. 


You see color when you compose? 

I visualize things in my head with colors and 
use them to identify emotions, musical 
moods, and frequencies. I know exactly what 
brown sounds like. 


Tell me about composing “Birds” 

How it started? I will say it, but I’m not certain 
it’s true. I was on the couch with the guitar 
and there were these little birds on my 
balcony. They were chatting to one another, so 
I came up with a little bit of a theme. A small 
thing. It’s usually like that for me when I 
compose a song. I get a cell of an idea and 
develop it. Then, because there’s an air condi- 
tioner on the balcony with a little tube and a 
hole they could pass through, the birds made 
a nest inside the wall. I kept hearing them 
chirp. For some reason, that suggested the 
melody. Don’t ask me why—it’s a feeling thing. 


But you’re not certain it’s true? 
A good story is always better than a complete truth. 


Talk about how you play “Birds” solo. 

“Birds” is self-sufficient. For some of the other 
songs I do a lot of stuff. I use ii-Vs; I use 
descending bass lines and in-between counter- 
points. In “Birds,” the melody fills the space. So 
when I pass between sections, I have to find 
something to keep interest alive. If I just keep 
going from Bb to A to D, it’s boring. So I play a 
suspended chord. There are also spots where 
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the melody rests. You can have a whole bar 
without anything happening. I throw in some 
licks—fast things, for fun. There’s one spot in 
“Birds” that reminds me of a circus. It’s not 
really part of the melody. You have Bb, A, Bb, A, 
and the melody rests on A. You have to put 
something there. For me, it’s a circus. 


These ideas just come to you? 

I steal. Most of my arrangements are from the 
big bands of the ’50s. They have strings, counter- 
points, horns—I steal all of that. For “Roma Nun 
Fa La Stupida Stasera” [another composition on 
the album], I listened to a band recording, to 
this thing the strings do. They fill in with a really 
complex harmonic variation. It’s so beautiful, I 
just took it and did it exactly the same way. It’s 
easier to steal from a big band and get away 
with it than to steal from another guitar player. 


Do you have any suggestions for someone 
learning to play “Birds”? 

Play gently. You need a good groove. Palm- 
muting in the right spots can help, but I’m 
always careful about that. You have to find the 
right balance to make the melody shine, with 
a solid rhythm underneath. It’s pretty simple. 


The solo parts don’t seem so simple. 

The solo parts are half improvised and half 
written down. The beat I play on in the chorus is 
not simple at all. It’s a tricky progression, 
because it goes from Dmaj7 to D7 to Gm6 to 
F#m7 and so on before it goes to G and gets a 
little easier. I worked out a bunch of positions 
and transitions for that. It’s like when you’re 
climbing on a rock. You have some places where 
you can put your hands to keep from falling 
down. But when I improvise on an easy chord, I 
tend to be completely free. That’s what you have 
to do. Just go for it. Take off. Fly. AG 


WHAT ALBERTO LOMBARDI PLAYS 


Alberto Lombardi’s main guitar is a 1997 Taylor 515 Jumbo. “It’s been played for 20 
years,” he explains, “and the tone is amazing. Some players like a dark or mellow 


sound, but | love Taylors for their brightness.” Lombardi owns two other Taylor 
guitars, a 712 and a short-scale 412. He prefers light-gauge, coated D’Addario 
strings, a medium Dunlop thumb pick, and Dunlop Tortex .88 picks. 

In the studio, Lombardi uses microphones from the 1950s and ’60s: a Neumann 
KM 54 on the soundhole and two AKG C12Bs, one on the body and the other on the 
neck. For live performance, Lombardi swears by the combination of a K&K Pure Mini 
pickup and a Seymour Duncan Mag Mic through an AER Alpha amp. “I also like 
Taylor’s Expression System [ES]? he explains. “It can feed back at high volume, but 


it’s great if you use headphones. Like for radio gigs.” 
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BIRDS MUSIC BY ALBERTO LOMBARDI 
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WANT TO TAKE YOUR GUITAR PLAYING TO THE NEXT LEVEL 
BY STUDYING WITH THE BEST TEACHERS? AND DO IT ANYTIME, ANYWHERE, 
FROM THE COMFORT AND PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN SPACE? 


Lf 
WELCOME TO Guitarcast 


ANDREW DUBROCK 
+ MORE! 


START YOUR FREE TRIAL TODAY! 


VA (9) ae ACOUSTIC 
er foe GUITAR 


HOLIDAY GIFT GUIDE 


Acoustic Remedy Cases 


Handcrafted in the USA by Amish craftsmen, 
each case is constructed from your choice of 
domestic/exotic hardwoods and is designed 
to keep guitars properly humidified and 
exquisitely displayed. Our cases are the 
perfect addition to your home, office, or 
studio. Available in floor standing, wall 
mounted, and fully customizable models. 
Visit our site for holiday specials. 


(651) 341-9955 | acousticremedycases.com 
acousticremedycases@gmail.com 


Beautiful Humidity Controlled Display Cabinets 


American Music Furniture offers solid 
hardwood humidity controlled display 
cabinets for guitars, mandolins, ukulele’s, 
fiddles and other stringed instruments. 
Artisan crafted to your specifications 

in our Pennsylvania workshop with the 
latest active humidity control technology. 
Features include LED lighting, locking 
doors, and tempered glass. 


(267) 272-2460 
americanmusicfurniture.com 


Heartsong Grand Concert 
Guitar with USB 


The Heartsong Series embraces modern 
technology and supports the way songwriters 
and musicians record music today. With USB 
capabilities, you will be able to play guitar 
right on to the software using a computer, 
tablet or any applicable device. Expect warm 
tone from the Heartsong Grand Concert 
through Fishman’s preamp, USB output and 
built-in tuner. 


lunaguitars.com/acoustic-guitars 


DE ns 


Safari Travel Guitar Pack 


Musicians we get it - You are always 
on the go! The Safari Pack maintains 
a strong reputation for quality and 
practicality - We want to ensure 
musicians and songwriters have 
everything they need to perform as 
they move gig to gig. Pack includes 
gig bag, strap, picks, pitch pipe 
tuner and Safari Muse Travel Guitar. 


lunaguitars.com/acoustic-guitars 


pens 


G7th Performance 2 Capo 


Unlike a simple spring capo, the Performance 2 Capo gives you 
complete control over the tension placed on your strings, meaning 
you spend more time playing and less time tuning - the perfect gift for 
any guitarist! 


Available in Silver, Satin Black 

or 18kt Gold Plate, and for Steel 
String or Classical guitars. Comes 
complete with a Free Lifetime 
Warranty. 


hello@G7th.com | G7th.com 


Brown Acoustic 
Archtop Guitars 


Handmade from premium solid 
woods. Classically inspired 
appointments, signature bridge 
and f-hole design. Light and 
responsive with powerful acoustic 
tone. Exceptional instruments, 

for more than just jazz. 


(949) 463-2270 
brown.guitars 
tad@brown.guitars 
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Smart Hands 


The Xtensor does for a musician’s 
performance what weight lifting does for 
an athletes. It’s a specific way of training 
your fingers to keep them not only strong 
but flexible so musicians can improve 
their reach and range of motion. Hand 
squeezing exercisers are good but not for 
a musician’s hands and fingers. 


ClinicallyFit.com 
scott@clinicallyfit.com 


Martin GPCRSG 


The GPCRSG is a solid wood Grand Performance cutaway 
model crafted with a Sitka spruce top and mutenye back 
and sides. As with all of Martin’s Road Series models, the 
GPCRSG produces beautiful even tones with good bass 
response and clear mids and trebles. It features a Richlite 
fingerboard and bridge, a high performance neck, 
and Fishman® Sonitone electronics. Solid wood 
and Solid value! 


2s 
nino. 
penne 


martinguitar.com/guitars/road-series 
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SpiderCapo: The Studio Grade Capo 


With SpiderCapo you can fine tune 

each string for exact intonation. The 
patented design optimizes sustain and 
full tone. Guitarists can capo each string 
individually for hundreds of open string 
tunings-without de-tuning your guitar. 
SpiderCapo fits any standard 6 string 
guitar. It weighs only one ounce while 
leather pads protect the neck. NAMM 
Winner, “Best in Show”. Street: $29.95. 
Creative Tunings Inc. 

(845) 679-3391 | spidercapo.com | spidercapo@gmail.com 


The T-Shirt Club for Guitarists! 


Wear your passion for all things 
guitar with a subscription to 
GUITAR SHOP TEES. Each month 
subscribers receive a limited edition 
T-shirt from one of the world’s very 
best guitar shops along with special 
offers and amazing extras! Perfect 
for every guitar player, collector and 
fan! Only $22 per month. 


(516) 584-4283 | guitarshoptees.com 
info@guitarshoptees.com 


Guitar Humidor 


Handcrafted, beautifully finished in 
walnut, maple or cherry hardwoods. 
Fully lined and humidified. 
Wonderfully displays your guitar 
while protecting it from dry air. Shows 
interior case humidity at a glance with 
visible hygrometer option. Interior 
lighting available. Keep your guitar in 
reach, protected and visible. 


(847) 382-8656 
guitarhumidor.com 


Session DI: Studio Tools for the Stage 


Inspired by the LR Baggs Handcrafted 
Video Sessions and our experience in 
some of Nashville’s great studios, the 
Session Acoustic DI brings our signature 
studio sound to your live rig. The Session 
Dl enhances your acoustic pickup and 
imparts the rich sonic character that 
you'd expect from an experienced audio 
engineer using some of the world’s finest 
studio gear. MSRP: $359.00 


(805) 929-3545 | Irbaggs.com | sales@Irbaggs.com 


Learn to Play Guitar in a Day! 


Stop dreaming and start playing 
guitar right away! This unique 
program, as seen by millions on PBS, 
is for busy people who want to learn 
to play guitar quickly and easily. The 
2 DVD set and book can help you 
realize your guitar playing dreams in 
no time at all! 


(949) 689-8519 | marlenesmusic.com 


String Swing CCO1K Guitar Keeper 


The CCOIK is the original String 
Swing guitar hanger with an updated 
cradle design. It features a hardwood 
block and pivoting cradle that 
accommodates many headstock 
styles. The deeply curved design 
prevents the guitar from being 
improperly placed in the hanger. 
Made in the USA and trusted by 
millions worldwide. 


(888) 455-6628 | stringswing.com 


Holiday Songs for Fingerstyle Guitar 


Get ready for the holiday season with 
12 unique fingerstyle arrangements of HOLIDAY 
; sg SONGS 
classic songs from the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year’s traditions. 
From “Silent Night” to “Deck the Halls,” 
this collection will have you ready and 
prepared as the season sneaks up! 


store.acousticguitar.com 


Acoustic Guitar $19 Subscription Offer 


Do you occasionally grab a random copy 
of Acoustic Guitar but just haven’t taken the 
plunge to buy a subscription? Do you have a 
current subscription but haven’t renewed? 
Then make sure you do today because 

we are offering up holiday savings with 

a $19 subscription offer! With features 

on up-and-coming talents, reviews, new 
gear, and so much more, you won't want 
to miss out on another issue again! 


store.acousticguitar.com/holly 
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EYOND 
STRUMMING 


FOR THE SAKE 
OF THE SONG 


TIPS AND TEGHNIQUES FOR BETTER ACCOMPANIMENT. 
FROM MARK ERELL SHAWN COLVIN, ANAIS MITCHELL, 
MARTIN SEXTON, AND ANTHONY DA COSTA 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


reat accompaniment is an art that an 
G| audience may feel but not notice. The 

guitar work behind a vocal or another 
lead instrument can be sophisticated, for sure, 
but it’s not ultimately about dazzling anyone, 
scoring applause, or even drawing attention to 
itself. Instead, the best accompaniment is about 
serving the song—so that it grooves more, the 
melody shines brighter, and the listener gets 
pulled deeper into the emotions and the story. 

That’s what the guitarists featured here— 
Mark Erelli, Shawn Colvin, Anais Mitchell, 
Martin Sexton, and Anthony da Costa—accom- 
plish in song after song. All five are top-flight 
singer-songwriters and distinctive players 
whose guitar styles are inextricably linked to 
the character of their songwriting. Though they 
perform sometimes with bands, all have also 
spent years learning to hold their own onstage 
with one voice and one guitar. In that solo 
setting, the guitar needs not only to lock in 
with each individual song, but to provide 
variety and dynamic contrast over the course 
of a whole night. In other words, the guitar has 
to be the band—and a versatile band, too. 

I spoke with these musicians to find out more 
about how they forged their accompaniment 
styles and about the tools they use, and to glean 
advice on playing effective backup and bringing 
out the heart of a song. To illustrate their points, 
they shared examples from their own songs that 
are transcribed below—check out the compan- 
ion videos on acousticguitar.com. 


ALEXANDRA VALENT 


SHAWN COLVIN 

“My guitar style was born of necessity,” says 
Shawn Colvin, recalling the period in the ’80s 
when she was first finding her groove as a 
singer-songwriter in New York City. Following 
the example of Joni Mitchell’s percussive 
right hand, Colvin developed a pick-based 


Shawn Colvin 4 
ee 


technique that allowed her to be, in effect, 
her own drummer. “It came in handy when I 
was doing gigs at clubs where people some- 
times listened but sometimes didn’t,” she 
says. “I could stand out a little bit with this 
percussive style.” 

Colvin certainly did stand out—winning 


Example 1 — Shawn Colvin 
*Tuning: D A D GB D, Capo VII 
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Grammys for her 1990 debut Steady On, and 
for her 1997 blockbuster song “Sunny Came 
Home.” Along the way, she's widened the 
range of the guitar work with alternate 
tunings. In addition to standard, her standby 
tunings are dropped-D and CGDGBD 
(open G with C in the bass), with occasional 
variations such as double-dropped-D 
(“Diamond in the Rough”), EAD GBD (“The 
Facts About Jimmy”), DA DEAD (“Summer 
Dress”),and C G D GB D (“Tennessee”). 

One of the keys to effective accompaniment, 
Colvin says, is creating contrasts between sections 
of a song, or even from line to line. “Instead of 
just wailing on the guitar for the full song, it’s 
really important to learn how to perform with a 
lot of dynamics,” she says. “I try to think in terms 
of band arrangements, and where a band might 
pick up the song more deliberately or where 
instruments drop out. Pauses are important—you 
don’t have to play every second.” 


‘Instead of just wailing on 
the guitar for the full 
song, it’s really important 
to learn how to perform 
with a lot of dynamics. 

I try to think in terms of 
band arrangements: 
SHAWN COLVIN 


PAUL JANOVITZ 


DRUM IT 

Add some kick—literally—to your rhythm by 
dropping your picking hand onto the strings 
near the bridge as you strike with a pick. 
“’'m using my wrist, basically, to hit the 
strings, damp the sound, and click or thump 
the guitar,” says Colvin. As you can see in 
the video of Example 1, a sample of the 


Mark Erelli 


double-dropped-D guitar part in her classic 
song “Diamond in the Rough,” Colvin also 
taps the pickguard with the side of her pinky, 
like a mini snare drum. 


WHAT SHAWN PLAYS 
Martin M3SC Shawn Colvin signature model 
with Fishman Gold Plus Natural 1 pickup 


Example 2 — Mark Erelli 
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system. D’Addario EJ19 phosphor-bronze 
bluegrass-gauge strings (medium bass and 
light treble). Fender medium flatpick or plastic 
medium thumbpick. Kyser capo. 


Boston-based songwriter and guitarist Mark 
Erelli is one of the MVPs of the indie Ameri- 
cana scene—a real craftsman of song. He 
made his debut as a singer-songwriter in 
1999 and just released his 11th solo album, a 
collection of eclectic covers titled Mixtape. 
Along the way, his understated mastery of the 
guitar—acoustic, electric, and lap steel, plus 
mandolin and other instruments—has also 
made him a sought-after side musician for 
artists such as Paula Cole, Josh Ritter, and 
Lori McKenna, as well as a producer for 
McKenna and others. 

Erelli traces his guitar style back to discov- 
ering roots rockers John Hiatt and Steve Earle, 
and the way they anchored their songs with 
simple, melodic guitar hooks. “That was a real 
eye-opener,” says Erelli. “I grew up a fan of the 
Dead and the Allman Brothers, and on acoustic 
guitar, Chris Smither was a huge inspiration. 
But I didn’t know how to do any of that, and I 
didn’t think I ever would. I thought, OK, I don’t 
have to be a virtuoso to support what I’m doing 
with my lyrics and my voice.” 

In his early days, Erelli strummed and 
sang hard, with rockabilly energy. But over 
time, he says, “I’ve found a lot more power 
when I’ve eased up.” He still plays with a 
pick, especially as a sideman and with the 
bluegrass band Barnstar!, but performing solo 
he increasingly plays fingerstyle—for strum- 
ming, he uses his thumb for downstrokes and 
his index for upstrokes. 

“The songs are still pretty intense without 
having the pick,” he says. “Then when you 
bring out the pick for the one or two rocking 
parts of the set, they feel really rocking. If it’s 
just you up there, you really have to use the 
full spectrum—otherwise it gets to be bland 
and down the middle of the road.” 


GENERATING RIFFS 

One way to create signature guitar parts for 
songs, Erelli says, is to lead between chords 
with “walking melodies, usually on the bass 
strings, that echo or enhance or call attention 
to what you’re singing.” He cites Steve Earle’s 
“Someday,” with its simple but catchy G-C-D 
chord-melody hook, as an early inspiration. 
Check out how Erelli uses a similar approach in 
his own songs “Analog Hero” (Example 2) and 
“Do It Every Day” (Example 3). The guitar 
melodies, embedded in the chords, help the 
vocals pop and are integral to the songs. 
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WHAT MARK PLAYS 

2007 T.J. Thompson 00-30. D’Addario phos- 
phor-bronze light strings. Elliott capo. Wegen 
or BlueChip picks. For plugging in, Erelli uses 
a Fishman Rare Earth Blend, wired in stereo, 
through a D-Tar preamp, but his preference in 
acoustic concert settings is single-miking 
vocal and guitar with an Audio-Technica 
AT4033, sometimes supplemented with a 
Shure SM57 on the guitar. 


As the creator of the folk opera Hadestown, 
which grew over the course of a decade from 
a community theater production to a concept 
album to an acclaimed Off-Broadway show, 
Anais Mitchell has traveled a long way from 
her solo singer-songwriter roots. But her 
songs still largely begin with discoveries on 
the guitar. 

‘A lot of times the place that a song starts is 
a guitar riff, like an interesting voicing of a 
chord, a change between two chords that feels 
compelling and different, or a little pattern,” 
says Mitchell. “And then how the vocal line 
falls over that pattern is almost the whole soul 
of where a song comes from.” 

Mitchell has developed her own take on 
fingerstyle technique to support her vivid, 
poetic songwriting. In some songs she uses 
Travis picking, employing all the fingers 
except her index. In others, she strums with 
the pads of all her fingers, almost like a 
brush stroke. For a little percussive snap, she 
plays the bass strings with a light upward 
pull of her thumb. “I need to play a guitar 


Anais. Mitchell 


that can handle that,” she says. 

Alternate tunings—generally just one 
string tweaked from standard—help to gener- 
ate fresh voicings in some of her songs. Mitch- 
ell drops the sixth string to D for “Why We 
Build the Wall” and her arrangements of the 
Child ballads “Clyde Waters” and “Willie’s 
Lady”; she tunes the first string to D on “Dying 
Day” and the fifth string up to B for “Annma- 
rie” and “Hobo’s Lullaby.” 

All of the collaborative work Mitchell has 
done in recent years has helped her under- 
stand the power of playing more sparsely and 
writing lyrics that are more open-ended. 
“When I started to make records with produc- 
ers and with a lot of other instrumentation, 
there’s this thing of, oh, spaces that you leave 
allow the song to catch the wind,” she says. 
“That’s been a real lesson. The song is like a 
vessel for other people to breathe life into.” 


Martin Sexton 


Example 5 — Martin Sexton 
*Tune down 1/2 step 
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TRY OPEN VOICINGS 

Even though a song’s melody may have a clear 
major or minor tonality, it can be a good strat- 
egy to pare down the chords you're playing so 
they’re more open or undefined harmonically. 
A case in point is Mitchell’s dropped-D accom- 
paniment for “Why We Build the Wall” 
(Example 4), the Hadestown song written 
circa 2006 that took on an entirely new life 
during the 2016 presidential election. While 
the vocal melody is recognizably minor, 
Mitchell centers her part around the stark D5 
chord, which is neither major nor minor. 
Echoing the melody, in measure 5 she adds 
the open first string, the second of the D 
chord. Only in the descending line on the 
sixth string does she play the minor third. 


WHAT ANAIS PLAYS 

1943 Martin 0-17 and a late-’30s Gibson 
Kalamazoo KG-11, both with K&K Pure Mini 
pickups through a Fire-Eye preamp. 
D’Addario light-gauge strings. A Shubb capo 
is in constant use in her songs, usually up 
fairly high on the neck. 


MARTIN SEXTON 

Acoustic soul man Martin Sexton is such an 
extravagantly gifted singer and performer 
that listeners may not realize what a great 
guitarist he is. His early heroes were all band 
musicians—Jimi Hendrix, Jimmy Page, Peter 
Frampton, Eric Clapton—so Sexton naturally 
wanted to sound like a band when he began 
performing as a solo acoustic act in the ’90s. 
“T didn’t have a bass player, so my thumb 
kind of played the bass,” he recalls. “I didn’t 
have a drummer, so my palm kind of slapped 
the two and four. And then my fingers would 
do the rest.” 

These days, many solo performers use 
loopers, harmonizer pedals, and other gear to 
build a one-man-band sound. But Sexton 
prefers to rely on his hands and voice, in real 
time. “I never wanted to be tricky or gim- 
micky,” he says. “I don’t ever want to be 
thought of like a guy who plays 50 instru- 
ments at once while walking on a tightwire, 
like a circus act. I just want to deliver the 
songs in the best way I can.” 

For Sexton, the most important aspect of 
accompaniment is the bass. To deepen his 
sound, he keeps his guitars tuned down a half 
or whole step (his current bandmates refer to 
songs as being, for instance, in the key of “E 
Marty” or “A Marty”—that is, Eb or Ab), and 
he always runs his guitar through a sub- 
woofer in concert. 

“If I tap it, boom, it’s a kick drum,” he says. 
“If I play the lower notes with a muted palm, 
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that’s a nice, [Paul] McCartney-esque melodic 
bass line. It allows you to make people feel the 
notes in their chest and in their feet, and not 
just hear them with their ears.” 


THINK LIKE A BAND 

To dial in a band sound on one guitar, consider 
the different roles you are covering with bass, 
drums, rhythm, and lead. In his improvised 
ditty in Example 5, Sexton breaks down the 
component parts: fretting a bass line with his 
thumb, slapping the strings lightly on the 
backbeats, grabbing pieces of chords, and 
adding a few lead riffs. 


Anthony da Costa 


‘’m sort of allergic to too 
much brightness. Just 
playing acoustic guitar 

a step down offers me a 
voicing that I never really 
had before.? 

ANTHONY DA COSTA 


Though he’s clearly got serious chops, 
Sexton is careful not to overuse them. “I try 
to do lead licks sparingly, so they’re a treat 
when they happen,” he says. “My philosophy 
is less is more, and also silence is golden. If 
you can have silence actually happen within 
a phrase, that’s when people get goose 
bumps. They don’t get goose bumps when a 
song starts turned up to ten and in the middle 
it’s turned up to ten and at the end it’s turned 
up to ten. Then it’s a nice dance song, but it’s 
not goose bumps.” 


WHAT MARTIN PLAYS 

Godin A6 acoustic-electric (his workhorse 
guitar since 1999), Taylor 814c, and 1964 
Gibson J-50. D’Addario phosphor-bronze 
medium strings, which he rarely changes 


JEN HELLOW 


because he likes a deader sound, especially on 
the low end. For amplification, he says he’s not 
picky about DI boxes and uses no pedals. 


ANTHONY DA COSTA 
Like Mark Erelli, Anthony da Costa is at heart 
a singer-songwriter, but his unique voice on 
rhythm and lead guitar has led to a busy 
second career backing other musicians—in 
particular Aoife O’Donovan and Sarah Jarosz. 

Raised in New York and now based in 
Nashville, da Costa hit the stage at 13 and 
soon made a splash with his precocious folk- 
rock songwriting at the Falcon Ridge and 
Kerrville festivals. On guitar, though, it 
wasn’t until he was sidelined by tendinitis in 
college that he began to reassess his hard- 
strumming style and find a more nuanced 
approach, at first on electric and then on 
acoustic. “I think what this has all done is 
help me develop a voice that is a lot more 
based in support and texture,” he says. “My 
solos are never going to be the flashiest, but 
I hope they help to tell a story.” 

Da Costa typically tunes all his guitar down 
a whole step, using lowered versions of stan- 
dard tuning, dropped-D, and DADGAD. (On 
acousticguitar.com you can see a video of him 
demonstrating the lowered DADGAD in his 
song “I Don’t Want To.”) “I’m obsessed with 
really low, full, warm tones,” he says. “I’m sort 
of allergic to too much brightness. Just playing 
acoustic guitar a step down offers me a voicing 
that I never really had before.” 


PICK THE MELODY 

“One of my favorite things to do is to link my 
voice and the guitar together in harmony or 
in unison or in an octave,” says da Costa. You 
can hear this technique at work in his song 
“Talking to You,” from the new album da 
Costa Deluxe. He tunes to dropped D, lowered 
a whole step (to C GC FAD), and capos at 
the seventh fret—you can accomplish the 
same thing by tuning to regular dropped D 
and capoing at the fifth fret. Example 6 
shows his lovely fingerstyle guitar intro and 
the first few lines of the verse, with the vocal 
and guitar melody right in sync. 


WHAT ANTHONY PLAYS 

Collings Waterloo WL-12 and OM1 JL (Julian 
Lage signature model). Trance Audio Amulet 
M (mono version) pickup through a Fishman 
Platinum Pro EQ/DI with either Strymon 
Flint (reverb and tremolo) or TC Electronic 
Hall of Fame Mini (reverb) in the effects loop, 
and Lehle volume pedal. Elliott capo. 
BlueChip CT55 and Dunlop Primetone picks 
(1.4 mm). AG 


Example 6 — Anthony da Costa 
*Tuning: C G C F A D, Capo VII 
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IN THE LOOP 


A GUIDE TO LOOPERS AND HOW TO USE THEM TO 
CREATE LAYERED ACCOMPANIMENTS sy cove youne 


TC Electronic 
Ditto Stereo Looper 


hen you’re performing solo, there 
Ww are times you may wish you had 

more than two hands. Sometimes 
a single guitar part just isn’t enough to 
create a compelling accompaniment. There 
is a solution: Technology comes to the 
rescue in the form of a looper—an electronic 
device that records sounds, instantly plays 
them back, and allows you to layer them. In 
the hands of performers like Ed Sheeran, 
KT Tunstall, and Phil Keaggy, a looper can 
turn one person into an entire band. 

In this article, you’ll learn about some 
typical looping pedals, the features you might 
look for when shopping for one, and, most 
important, how a looper can enhance your 
guitar playing and accompaniments for live 
performance, practice, and even composing. 


THE BASICS 

Most looping devices come in the form of 
pedals that go between your guitar and amp. 
With the tap of a footswitch, the looper 
records what you play, and with another tap, 
plays the recording back, repeatedly, while 
you continue to play your instrument through 
your amp or PA. To make things a bit more 
complex, you can also add layers—overdub- 
bing additional sounds without erasing previ- 
ous ones. With this feature, you can, for 
example, play a percussive beat on your 
guitar, add a bass line, and finally, a rhythm 
guitar part. For those who like to keep things 
simple, there are several loopers, including 
the TC Electronic Ditto and the Boss RC-1 
Loop Station, that support these capabilities 
with a single footswitch. 
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Simplicity is good, but single-button 
loopers can be challenging to use onstage 
because some operations, such as stopping the 
loop or overdubbing, may require double- 
tapping or pressing and holding the button for 
several seconds. Many loopers add at least a 
second button—at the cost of space on your 
pedal board—making it easier to start, stop, 
overdub, or play back by pressing different 
buttons. Examples of dual (or multi) button 
loopers include TC Electronic’s Ditto X2, the 
Boss RC-30 Loop Station, and DigiTech’s 
JamMan Stereo Phrase Sampler. 

More advanced loopers tend to support 
multiple independent loops, so you can start 
and stop individual loops without affecting 
the others. Some loopers can chain loops in a 
sequence, allowing you to switch easily 
between a verse and a chorus, for example. 
Examples of multi-loop pedals include the 
Boss RC-300, Electro-Harmonix 22500, and 
TC Electronic Ditto X4. 


Companies have gotten creative about features 
that go hand-in-hand with loops. For example, 
the Digitech Trio+ Band Creator includes a 
drum machine, and can even auto-generate bass 
lines to accompany your loops. Many devices 
allow you to manipulate loops, changing pitch or 
speed or even playing loops backwards. 

Although basic loopers tend to support a 
single input for guitar, stereo inputs are 
common, and some devices support inputs for 
microphones and other instruments. TC Elec- 
tronic’s TC-Helicon VoiceLive 3 supports 
looping both guitar and voice and provides a 
selection of effects from reverb to amp 
models. The Boss VE-8 Acoustic Singer, 
along with Boss’s Acoustic Singer line of 
amplifiers, supports looping together with 
effects for both voice and guitar, including a 
vocal harmonizer. 

On the high end, the Boss RC-505 is a tour 
de force, with five stereo loopers, multiple 
inputs, and a large set of effects. Targeted at 
DJs and Beatbox artists, the RC-505 is 
designed to be controlled with your hands, but 
can also be controlled via a MIDI pedal. 


If you’re new to looping, one of the more basic 
loopers should be more than sufficient and 
may be easiest to master. Pedals that force you 
to double click, or click and hold to stop a 
loop, can be great for practicing but may be 
frustrating on the stage. You may be tempted 
to get the device with the most features, but 
more sophisticated loopers can be mind- 
bogglingly complex—keep in mind that 
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singer-songwriter Ed Sheeran did amazing 
things with a simple Boss RC-20 before 
moving onto a more complex system. 

An important consideration is how much 
recording time the device supports. Some 
older models may only allow loops as short as 
10 seconds, but many newer loopers can 
support many minutes or even hours of 
recorded time, which might be important to 
you. Some, like the Boss RC-30 or RC-300, 
can store loops for later recall—allowing you 
to preload backing tracks recorded in a 
studio—while others are specifically perfor- 
mance-oriented and only retain loops until the 
device is powered down. The number and type 
of inputs may also be a consideration if you 
want to loop more than just your guitar. 


Learning to use a looper effectively requires 
practice. Like metronomes, loopers are unfor- 
giving when it comes to time. You have to play 
with precision, and also learn to hit the button 
on the looper at exactly the right time. Any 
mistakes are going to loop around again and 
again! Many loopers do have an undo feature, 
and it’s a good idea to get familiar with it to 
minimize embarrassing moments onstage. 

Guitarists new to loopers are often 
tempted to start with long loops, but keep in 
mind that the audience probably doesn’t want 
to hear you strum through a 12-bar blues just 
so you can solo over it. Creating an interest- 
ing performance with a looper requires atten- 
tion to composition and arranging. Many of 
the looping masters tend to use very short 
loops, often with simple individual parts that 
interlock effectively. Just as with a band, the 
more parts you have, the simpler and more 
precise they need to be. 

Loopers are not only useful onstage, they 
can be great companions for songwriting. You 
might lay down a groove and a simple bass 
line, and the looper will tirelessly play your 
idea back while you expand on it. If you play 
with another guitarist, a looper is a great way 
to experiment with parts before sharing them 
with your partner. Models that save multiple 
loops can also provide a great way to capture 
ideas for later recall. And, of course, everyone 
can appreciate a device that’s willing to play 
rhythm guitar for hours on end while you 
practice improvising. 

For a solo artist or duo, looping can open 
up new dimensions, helping create a bigger, 
more engaging sound that brings your musical 
vision to life. Whether your goal is to enhance 
your live performance, or just to have an easy 
way to compose, practice, or jam at home, 
above all, looping is fun! AG 
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THE OUTER LIMITS 


If hardware loopers don’t provide enough 
power or flexibility, and you’re a bit technically 
minded, you might explore software options. 
Ableton Live 9 ($99 Intro edition; $449 
Standard; $749 Suite) is essentially a 
computer-based multi-track recording 
environment designed around loops for live 
performance. Ed Sheeran’s “Chewie II 
Monsta Looper” is a custom system built 
around a MIDI controller connected to a 
computer running Ableton Live, combined 
with the free Mobius 2 VST plugin from 
Circular Labs. For another example of the 
potential of Ableton Live, check out cellist 
Zoé Keating on YouTube. 
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SHARPEN YOUR ACCOMPANIMENTS THROUGH 
DISPLACEMENT EXERCISES ey aoam Levy 


hen it comes to playing rhythm guitar, 
Ww it’s easy to fall into a rut. Guitarists 

tend to find comfort zones, then lean 
on the same strumming or picking patterns— 
song after song, gig after gig. If you’re feeling 
similarly stuck, this lesson may pry you loose 
and keep you feeling rhythmically fresh for a 
long time to come, using just one simple 
concept: rhythmic displacement. 

Here’s the idea: A measure of 4/4 comprises 
eight eighth notes. As such, most players will 
naturally emphasize groupings of two or four 
eighth notes. That’s fine, but it doesn’t give the 
music much swagger or sway. To liven things up, 
you can divide each measure as 3-3-2 (three 
eighths, three eighths, two eighths) instead. 

In this lesson you'll learn these displacements, 
all based on a I-V-vi-iii (C-G-Am-Em) progres- 
sion in the key of C major. The concepts will work 
across a range of styles, so be sure to extend them 
to your favorite chord progressions and songs. 


SPRUCE UP YOUR STRUMMING 

Example la employs the asymmetrical 3-3-2 
pattern. (The > mark above certain notes indi- 
cates a dynamic accent. Give these notes a 
little more emphasis.) Using basic open chords 


or barre chords, play Ex. 1a a few times, unac- 
cented at first, then play it with the accents. 
Can you feel the difference? Be sure to use 
downstrokes for beats 1, 2, 3, and 4. Use 
upstrokes for the beats between. 

Now, to make things even more interesting, 
you can displace the 3-3-2 pattern by one eighth, 
so it begins on the and of beat 1—as shown in 
Example 1b. Run through Ex. 1b a few times, 
then play Ex. 1a again. As you'll notice, these 
two examples feel remarkably different despite 
being made up of the same basic material. In 
Examples 1c-1h, the emphases are further 
displaced, by one eighth at a time. (After eight 
permutations you’re back where you started.) 


FINGERPICKING VARIATIONS 
You can, of course, apply this rhythmic strategy to 
fingerpicking as well. In Example 2a, the 3-3-2 
pattern begins on beat 1. It begins on the and of 
one in Example 2b. As in our first group of exam- 
ples, there are eight possible variations in total. 
Work out the remaining six on your own. Finger- 
pick all of the examples with your thumb on the 
down-stemmed notes and your index, middle, 
and ring fingers on the up-stemmed ones. 

Some 3-3-2 variations inherently feature 
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accents on the and of beat 4. In these cases, 
there’s an opportunity to tie the final eighth 
note across the bar line, as shown in Example 
2c (essentially Ex. 2b with ties). Example 2d is 
the tied version of Ex. 1b. Ties may also be 
applied to strumming patterns that have 
accents on the and of beat 4—namely, 
Examples 1b, le, and 1h. Try these with ties. 

Examples 2a and 2b utilize the same common 
fingerpicking pattern, which is briefly represented 
in Example 3a. Five other 3-3-2 picking patterns 
can be made from the same notes, as Examples 
3b-3f illustrate. Though there are no accents 
written here, you should apply all eight accent 
variations to each of these picking patterns. 

By now, you should be starting to see that 
you can generate a kaleidoscopic variety of 
rhythms by varying your picking pattern and/or 
your accent pattern. With so many possibilities 
at your fingertips, you may be wondering how 
to figure out which pattern is best for a given 
song—or a particular section of a song. Giving 
this some serious thought is essential. Such 
sensibilities are what separate the good 
players from the great. The answer will usually 
be revealed by singing the melody while 
experimenting with different variations. The 


Example 1a Example 1b 
Cc G Am Em Cc G Am Em 
> > > > FSF FFF SFr ermUmUmUmUCODmUmUmUCOmUCUCOUMUCOlhUmhUTWmhUhOWDmDUrUmUhODMUrUmhODMUrUhODUhODmDUhUhODmDUhODmDUhUhOmhUhUhUhD 
Ge LO LLP LLL LL LFF LLL LLL EF LFF LF FF FLL FFA FL FF PELE FL tt t+ 
Example ic Example id 
C G Aadag Em C G Am Em 
>> > >> > >> > >> > >> > >> > >> > >> > 
4 LLL LALA LVL LLL ALA LALLA LA LALA LACED LLL LAF FALL LILA FALLS LS + 
Example 1e Example if 
Cc G Am Em Cc G Am Em 
>> > >> > >> > >> >> >> > >> > >> > >> 
S LLL LL LL LIAL LLL LLL LAFF EF FALAFEL FEAF FFE FEF FF FEAL EFF FEAL tr r+ 
Example 1g Example 1h 
Cc G Am Em C G Am Em 
> >> > >> > > > > >> > >> > >> > >> > >> 
4 LLLLLAL LAA LLL ALA PLL LOL LL LULL LLLP FDL LLL LLL LIF LF LLL LCS SRLS LCL LL + 
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best pattern will be the one that helps urge the 
melody forward without rhythmic interference 
or distraction. 


EXPANDING THE CONCEPT 

All of the 3-3-2 patterns you’ve played so far in 
this lesson have been repeated as one-measure 
phrases. You can take this displacement concept 
one step further by pairing different patterns into 
two-measure phrases. Example 4a is what you 
get when you pair the strummed Examples la 
and 1b. Example 4b pairs Examples 1c and 1d. 
(The chord symbols from the earlier examples are 
eliminated in these two. Try any chord—or 
chords—you like.) Similarly, you can mix and 
match fingerpicked patterns, as Example 4c 
demonstrates. Here, Examples 2a and 2b are 
paired with an across-the-bar tie. Once again, 
be sure to experiment with various accent pat- 
terns, which can shed a different light on each 
rhythmic grouping. 

Once you’re comfortable with the various 
two-bar 3-3-2 combinations, you'll be ready to 
explore some new possibilities that these 
longer phrases—with 16 eighth notes—offer. 
One fairly common two-bar figure is 3-3-3-3-4, 


which is the backbone of Example 5a. It may 
not be easy for you to feel the 3-3-3-3-4 at 
first, but it’s all there in the down-stemmed 
notes that your thumb plays. 

Example 5b puts the four-eighth grouping 
from Ex. 5a at the front of the phrase, for a 4-3- 
3-3-3 pattern. Notice how different Ex. 5b feels 
from Ex. 5a. Example 5c shows one more 
variation. It’s 3-3-4-3-3, starting on beat 4 of the 


You can generate a 
kaleidoscopic variety of 
rhythms by varying your 
picking pattern and/or 
your accent pattern. 


previous measure. Complex? Yes, but it’s worth 
the effort to get this pattern into your hands. As 
with anything challenging, take it slowly at first. 
Clap the rhythms to be sure you understand 
them—and feel them—before you apply them 
on your instrument. Try playing just the bass 
part (down-stemmed notes), then just the treble 
part (up-stemmed notes). Combine them only 


when you can play each component with confi- 
dence. Use a metronome to help you keep steady 
time and to help you track your progress as well. 
If you can play Ex. 5c cleanly at 63 bpm today, 
try 66 or 69 bpm tomorrow. 

Norah Jones fans may have noticed that 
Ex. 5a is similar to the arpeggiated guitar part 
that Jesse Harris played on Jones’ recording of 
“Nightingale.” Another song that demonstrates 
an expert use of bar-crossing rhythmic group- 
ings is Lianne La Havas’ “Green & Gold,” from 
her Blood Solo EP One more is “Future People” 
by the band Alabama Shakes. These are all 
great songs to learn to play if these sorts of 
patterns intrigue you. Although La Havas and 
Brittany Howard (Alabama Shakes singer/gui- 
tarist) favor electric instruments, their styles 
work just as well on the acoustic guitar. 

If you’re a songwriter, try using 3-3-2 and 3-3- 
3-3-4 patterns as rhythmic forces in your original 
music. If you’re an accompanist, or part of a band, 
see what you can do with these patterns and 
accents as you arrange your own parts. Drum- 
mers and percussionists employ ideas like these 
every day to create unique grooves. You can, 
too—and your musicality will be richer for it. AG 


Example 2a Example 2b 
Cc G Am Em Cc G 
> > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > 
=o = oo oa oe — o ee 4 eo a -—-2= 
1 1 1 0: 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 
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3 3 0 0 3 
3 3 0 3 3 
Example 2c 
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0 0 3 0 
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Cc G Am Em 
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Easy Does It 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


THE PROBLEM 


For accompaniment, constant strumming can 
overwhelm the vocals and bury the groove 
without providing the breathing room and 
contrast that a song needs. 


THE SOLUTION 


Vary your fretting- and picking-hand technique to 
create accompaniment parts that are more 
dynamic, supple, and nuanced, both harmoni- 
cally and rhythmically. 


hroughout this lesson, the song that you'll 

accompany is the traditional spiritual “Oh 
Mary, Don’t You Weep” (Example 1), which has 
been recorded by such artists as the Swan Silver- 
tones, Mississippi John Hurt, Aretha Franklin, 
and Pete Seeger. Interestingly, the melody is set 
in both major and minor keys; this arrangement 
goes with the minor, as in Bruce Springsteen’s 
version on the Seeger Sessions album. 
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As a first step, play through “Oh Mary,” 
strumming only once for each new chord and 
letting the strings ring while singing a verse 
or the chorus on top. Listen to how the 
melody sounds with all that open space— 
nice, right? Whenever you want to improve 
an accompaniment part, playing through the 
song with one strum per chord change or 
measure is a good way to cleanse the palate 
and start hearing new possibilities. 


Building from that single strum for each 
chord, add a bluesy monotone bass note 
between the strums, as in Example 2. At the 
same time, reduce the chords by taking out 
some of the treble strings for a tighter sound. 
Continue this pattern through the whole 
progression (as in the video on acousticguitar. 
com), letting the chords ring through the 
measure over the thumping bass. This simple 


Pete Seeger recorded a version of 
“Oh Mary, Don’t You Weep,’ the song 
featured throughout this lesson. 


and sparse part is more than enough to keep 
the song rolling. 

In Example 3, switch to an alternating bass, 
with bass notes on beats 1 and 3 and chords on 
beats 2 and 4. Hold down the full chord shapes, 
but strum only the strings shown—two or three 
at a time. Use a light touch with the pick—par- 
ticularly on the eighth-note upstrokes. Compare 
the sound of these reduced chord voicings with 
full chord strums; the harmonic information is 
all there, but with less clutter. 


In Example 4, thin out the part even 
further by taking out more strums. In bars 1 
and 3, strum a chord on beat 2 and let it ring 
for a half note—right over beat 3. Notice that 
the rhythm does not halt when you skip a 
beat. Once you’ve established the pulse, 
everyone will hear/feel it even when you 
don’t play it. One of the keys to good accom- 
paniment—and good music in general—is 
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leaving some things unstated, so listeners get 
the pleasant job of filling in the gaps. 

When your're picking chord tones like this, 
you actually don’t need to strum full chords at 
all. In Example 5, play double-stops and 
single notes while again leaving beat 3 
untouched. This creates an airy sound that still 
carries the song quite well. 

You may notice one departure from the under- 
lying chord shapes in Ex. 5: at the end of measure 
3, you play the third string open even though 
with a B7 you'd normally be holding down the 
second fret. How come? Because you're hinting at 
the melody, which hits the G note in that spot. 
Doubling or echoing the melody like this is a 
great accompaniment technique—keep an ear out 
for opportunities to do it. 


MUTE IT 

So far you’ve focused on thinning out the 
accompaniment by playing fewer strings. 
Another approach is to shorten the duration of 
notes. In Example 6, play chord voicings on 
only the bottom four strings. While the chords 
are notated with quarter notes, play them 
shorter than written—mute each chord quickly 
for a swing-style rhythmic feel. 


after you strum the chord while keeping your 
fingertips in the shape. Flatten out your fretting 
fingers a bit to touch and mute adjacent strings. 
Any fingers you’re not using in the chord shape 
can help by muting open strings. 

At the same time, use palm muting with 
your picking hand. Rest the side of your palm 
on the strings near the bridge while you play. If 
you lift your hand to strum a little harder, bring 
your palm down onto the strings as part of the 
strumming motion. The net effect of all this 
muting is to make each chord punchy and per- 
cussive—and let the vocal soar above. 

Now try muting with the monotone and 
alternating bass styles. In Example 7, apply 
the same muting techniques as in Ex. 6 on 
both bass notes and chords. Keep your pick- 
ing-hand palm on the strings for the entire 
example for continual muting. 


MIX IT UP 

In practice, the best approach is to vary 
the accompaniment according to the flow of the 
song, rather than strictly following one pattern 
the whole way. That’s what you do in Example 8, 
which runs through the entire 16-bar “Oh Mary” 
verse and chorus form. During the verse, play 


patterns introduced in the previous examples. 
Then, in the chorus, let the strings ring more for 
a nice contrast and to give the centerpiece of the 
song a dynamic lift. 

As you play and sing “Oh Mary” now, 
compare the sound and feel of the accompani- 
ment with chock-a-block strumming. The song 
sounds more relaxed and natural. The groove 
sways instead of rigidly marching along, and 
the vocal stands out more easily. And you’ve 
got dynamic headroom: If you want to make 
the sound bigger and louder, you’ve got 
unused strings and plenty of room to do so. 
And if you want to bring the sound down 
further (maybe even to whole-note strums or 
bass notes only), you can do that too. 

Apply this less-is-more approach to other 
songs in your repertoire, and you'll hear how 
they can take flight when the guitar supports 
rather than weighs them down. 


Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers, Acoustic Guitar’s founding 
editor, is author of The Complete Singer-Song- 
writer and a Homespun video series teaching 
acoustic arrangements of Grateful Dead songs. This 
lesson is adapted from the forthcoming Acoustic 
Guitar multimedia guide Beyond Strumming. 
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Tampa Red 


BY PETE MADSEN 


ampa Red (1904-1981), born Hudson 

Woodbridge, in Smithville, Georgia, and 
raised as Hudson Whittaker by his grand- 
mother, was one of the most popular bluesmen 
of the late 1920s and ’30s. Sometimes billed as 
the “Guitar Wizard,” he recorded over 250 
songs between 1928 and 1942 and is known for 
his single-note bottleneck slide lines played on 
a National tricone resonator guitar. 

After developing his guitar technique, 
Tampa Red moved to Chicago, where he got his 
big break by teaming up with singer Ma Rainey 
on several sessions. These dates led to a lasting 
musical partnership with Rainey’s music direc- 
tor and pianist, Thomas Dorsey. 

In 1928, Tampa Red and Dorsey recorded the 
hit song “It’s Tight Like That,” which helped 
launch the 1920s fad for hokum—a humorous 
style of blues filled with double entendres. The 
pair continued to work together until 1932, 
recording a total of 90 songs. After that, Tampa’s 
output slowed a bit, but he continued to play on 
sessions with Sonny Boy Williamson, Big Maceo, 
Memphis Minnie, and others. 
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Tampa Red was one of the first blues musi- 
cians to play a resonator guitar. He was some- 
times billed as "The Man with the Gold Guitar,” 
based on his chosen instrument, a National Style 
4 with gold plating. His fingerpicked style was 
clean and precise. Even on recordings from the 
1920s, which can have notoriously bad audio 
fidelity, you can hear his phrasing very well. 

If you’re playing slide on a guitar with low 
action and/or light-gauge strings, you might have 
difficulty getting a satisfying tone when working 
through this lesson. Try some heavier strings— 
ideally, on a resonator—and you will get the best 
feel for Tampa Red’s refined sound. 


Tampa Red played mostly in open-D (low to 
high: D A D F¥{A D) and open-E (E B E GB E) 
tunings, using a capo to change keys. In this 
lesson, we'll focus mostly on moves inspired by 
two of his instrumentals in open D, “Denver 
Blues” and “Boogie Woogie Dance.” These little 
masterpieces provide a good representation of 
Tampa’s bottleneck slide style. 


Examples 1-3 represent the first four mea- 
sures of three different verses from “Denver 
Blues,” which was originally recorded in open-E. 
To simplify things, I have written this lesson 
entirely in open D. Everything is, of course, 
playable in either tuning, as the strings share 
the same intervallic relationship. 

Rather than grounding his fingerstyle 
playing in a repetitive alternating bass 
pattern like Big Bill Broonzy or Mississippi 
John Hurt, Tampa intertwined the bass and 
treble voices more like Blind Blake or Rever- 
end Gary Davis, employing a dance-like 
approach where the two voices would step 
back and forth with rhythmic emphasis. 

The single-note slide phrases in these 
examples are mostly played on the first string. 
Make sure to keep your slide held low, so that it 
doesn’t interfere with the open-string bass notes. 
By the way, Tampa Red wore his slide on his 
fourth finger. He also used a short slide, rather 
than one long enough to cover all the strings. 

Example 1 introduces slide phrases that 
mostly follow the D major pentatonic scale (D E 
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Fi A B). Notice in measure 3 the triplet-based 
phrase that descends the string. Pick this run 
with your thumb and index fingers. 

Taking its cue from the second verse of 
“Denver Blues,” Example 2 reorders the 
phrase a bit, laying out another triplet-based 
run that hammers down on the fourth-fret F¥ 
then jumps up to the 12th fret. Practice this 
move slowly, until you can play it with preci- 
sion, gradually edging up the tempo. 

Example 3 ups the slide quotient while 
laying down a steadier bass pattern, played on 
the downbeat of the first three measures, to 


help ground you. Looking at notation while 
playing slide can be very challenging. For 
proper intonation, focus more on watching 
where your slide lands than the notes on the 
paper. Listen to these phrases closely and try 
to sing them before attempting to play them. 
Tampa Red’s shift to the IV chord was 
sometimes well-disguised—see Example 4, 
also inspired by “Denver Blues.” In this 
two-bar section, there’s not much harmonic 
information to indicate a shift to the G chord, 
save for the double-stop on beat 3 of bar 1. 
Of course, you don’t necessarily need to hear 


“I’m crazy about these strings!” 


“They sparkle! VERITAS strings are bright and full. 
and they last 4x longer than regular strings. 
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the chord when auditory expectation has 
already mentally shifted your attention to it. 

Example 5 is a turnaround similar to 
what Blind Blake would play in a tune like 
“Police Dog Blues.” The phrase starts off on 
the D chord, then moves through G with 
a nifty triplet run in the bass. Then, there’s a 
brief reset of the fretting fingers as you 
“stumble” through an A7 chord. I particularly 
like this broken-chord sound because the har- 
monic development is stretched out over an 
entire measure. 

Taken at a faster tempo, Examples 6-8 are 
similar to Tampa’s “Boogie Woogie Dance.” 
Example 6 imitates the central groove of the 
song, a bit of a choppy sound with the interplay 
between bass and treble forming the dance on the 
I chord (D). The IV chord (G) comes into play in 
Example 7, similar to phrases Big Bill Broonzy 
played in songs like “Pig Meat Strut.” The melody, 
which is played on beats 2 and 3 in the first 
measure, is pushed forward and played on beats 
1 and 2 in the second measure. This creates an 
urgency that keeps things cruising along. 

Based on the last four measures of a 
12-bar blues, Example 8 has a slick move 
starting on the V chord (A) and descending to 
the I (D). The chord grip in the first bar of 
this example is typical of an A chord voicing 
in D tuning—fingers 2, 1, and 3 on strings 4, 
3, and 2, respectively. In the second measure, 
move this shape up two frets and place your 
third finger on string 1, then descend one 
fret. After that, play a series of descending 
octaves, culminating in a move back to D. 

Example 9 is an imagined verse for “Boogie 
Woogie Dance.” It blends single-string slide ideas 
over the I chord (similar to “Denver Blues”) with 
chordal ideas for the IV and V chords. The song 
is anchored by a predominantly alternating bass 
line, with slide notes played on the first string. If 
you’ve mastered the slide phrases from the first 
three examples, you shouldn’t have any problem 
with the first four bars of this example. 

For the G chord in measure 5, use your 
third finger to play the descending melody on 
the first string. (Note: I have seen guitarist 
Toby Walker play this song with the slide on 
his third finger and use his fourth finger for 
melody.) In the descent from the A chord, I 
have given some picking-hand directions for a 
roll—remember: p = thumb, m = middle 
finger, and i = index. Strive to play these 
flourishes cleanly and with precision—again, 
hallmarks of Tampa Red’s seminal style. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area—based 
guitarist, author, and educator who specializes in 
acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide guitar. 
learnbluesguitarnow.com 
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‘Shoot Out the Lights’ 


An unplugged performance by Richard Thompson 
is packed full of accompaniment ideas 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


hen Richard Thompson and his then- 

wife Linda Thompson recorded “Shoot 
Out the Lights” for the 1982 album of the same 
name, he played the song on electric guitar, 
with a fairly repetitive and straightforward 
part. But when Thompson revisits the song in a 
solo acoustic setting—as he did in 2014, for 
Acoustic Guitar Sessions—he calls forth what 
seems to be a textbook full of ideas on creative 
accompaniment approaches. 


It was originally recorded in the key of 
E major and played in standard tuning. But on the 
Sessions performance, transcribed here, Thompson 
does the song in D major, in drop-D tuning. He 
thinks like a jazz musician, in that much of what 
he plays is clearly improvised. The work is not 
only imaginative but formidable. Thompson 
makes the hybrid picking (throughout), string- 
bending (in bars 34 and elsewhere), and slurred 
single-note fills (bar 5, etc.) seem effortless, but 


Richard Thompson 


they require rock-solid technique and accuracy. 
In a performance teeming with colorful 
details, one of the most interesting moments 
occurs in the solo, in bars 25-28. Thompson 
plays a series of tense harmonic structures—all 
implying a D altered-dominant chord—heard 
commonly in modern jazz but seldom in folk 
and rock fare. The takeaway here: always be on 
the hunt for new sounds to incorporate in your 
solos and accompaniments. AG 
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SHOOT OUT THE LIGHTS BY RICHARD THOMPSON 
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SHOOT OUT THE LIGHTS 
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2. Keep the blind down on the window 
Keep the pain on the inside 
Just watching the dark 
Just watching the dark 
He might laugh but you won’t see him 
As he thunders through the night 
Shoot out the lights 
Shoot out the lights 


3. In the darkness the shadows move 
In the darkness the game is real 
Real as a gun 
Real as a gun 
As he watches the lights of the city 
And he moves through the night 
Shoot out the lights 
Shoot out the lights 
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‘Running on Faith’ 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n January 1992, Eric Clapton sat before a live 
I audience at England’s Bray Studios and played 
a relaxed acoustic set of new and old songs as 
part of MTV’s Unplugged series. This concert is 
documented on the recording Unplugged, which 
26 years after its release remains the top-selling 
live album of all time, not to mention a highlight 
of Clapton’s extensive discography. 

This arrangement is based on the version 
of “Running on Faith” that appeared on 
Unplugged. For his performance of this song, 
Clapton swapped out the 1939 Martin 000-42 
he used for most of the set for a Dobro-style 


guitar in open-G tuning (D GD GBD). His 
intro solo is transcribed here note for note. 
The guitarist played a lyrical melody using a 
flatpick and a glass slide, sometimes outlining 
chords, like in bars 5-7 (C, D, and G), and 
occasionally using chromatic notes (bars 2-3 
and 8), for bluesy effect. 

Learn Clapton’s intro solo as written, and 
pay close attention to intonation and overall 
cleanliness—remember to mute the strings 
that aren’t being played. Then, use the intro as 
a guide for creating your own improvised fills 
behind the vocals. 


clapton plugee« 


—— 


Eric Clapton 


Given that the accompaniment work on 
“Running on Faith” is in standard tuning, 
the song is best played with two guitars. The 
chord progression, which Clapton’s co-guitarist, 
Andy Fairweather Low, played on Unplugged, 
is fairly standard and shouldn’t present too 
many challenges; just note that the verses end 
on different progressions. As for the picking 
hand, any basic up-and-down strumming 
pattern will work, but ideally, use the song as 
an opportunity to try out some of the accom- 
paniment approaches demonstrated in this 
issue’s special section. AG 
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Volunteer your musical 
talent to bring hope, 
healing and joy to.our 
neighbors most in need. 


Bread & Roses has been 
bringing live music to 
hospitals, convalescent 

homes, rehabilitation 
facilities, jails and more 
since 1974, We are always 
looking for enthusiastic 
performers to join us! 
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RUNNING ON FAITH WORDS AND MUSIC BY JERRY LYNN WILLIAMS 


Intro (Tuning: D G D G B D) 


Chords, Standard Tuning 
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Intro Bridge 
G D/F# Em Cc B7 
G D/Fi Em G7 I’ve always been 
c D Em G7 Cc G/B 
G c D One to take each and every day 
A7 
Seems like by now 
G D/F# Em Cc D 
1. Lately I’ve been running on faith I'd find a love who would care, care just for me 
G D/F# Em G7 
What else can a poor boy do 3. Then we’d go running on faith 
c D All of our dreams would come true 
But my world will be right And our world will be right 
Gc D G Cc D 
When love comes over you When love comes over me and you 
2. Lately I've been talking in my sleep Guitar Solo (use intro progression) 
| can’t imagine what I'd have to say 
Except my world will be right Repeat Bridge 
GC G G7 
When love comes back your way 4. Then we'd go running on faith 


All of our dreams would come true 
And our world will be right 

F Cc F 
When love comes over me and you, yes it would 


Outro (repeat chord progression w/ ad lib lyrics) 
G F Cc 
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_ Visiting a shop, whether it’s a vintage 
dealer or a neighborhood music 
store, really should be-in’your plans. 


How to Shop for a Used Guitar 


BY MAMIE MINCH 


hen shopping for your next guitar, there 

are plenty of reasons to consider buying 
something pre-owned. If you’re shopping for 
value, you stand to get more for your money 
in the category of used. And, of course, if you’re 
in the market for a vintage sound and look, 
there’s no substitute for the real thing. With a few 
tricks, you can feel confident heading out into the 
world of used-guitar shopping. In this three-part 
series, I'll give you some perspective on how to 
decide what you're looking for, how to find it, and 
how to feel good about the money you'll spend. 


So, how do you decide what you’re shop- 
ping for? Well, what are you interested in? Are 
you a rank beginner whose only requirement 
is an instrument that’s playable? Or do you 
have a crush on a specific guitar, like a 1940s 
Gibson J-45 with a banner headstock? I would 
suggest starting with an idea of what you 
would love to find, and playing as many 
instruments as possible. This will help you 
know what feels natural in your hands—and 
pleasing to your ears—as well as what you can 
expect to pay. Don’t rush the process. You’ll 


learn a lot just by checking around and seeing 
what’s out there—and if needed, adjusting 
your idea of what you’re shopping for. 

Where should you look for used guitars? 
You can visit a vintage guitar dealer, try to 
find a private sale, or bid in an auction. Of 
course, getting a guitar in your hands and 
playing it is ideal. This will give you a chance 
to see whether you really like it, and whether 
it’s a good example of its model. For instance, 
two 1965 Martin D-18s won’t feel or sound 
exactly the same. 


forward it to Mamie. 


es 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or a topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. Send an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Senior Editor Greg Olwell at greg.olwell@stringletter.com, and he'll 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
copy of AG’s The Acoustic 
Guitar Owner’s Manual. 


Be ACOUSTIC GUITAR 


The internet is a great resource, and you'll 
find lots for sale on eBay, Reverb, and the like, 
but you'll want to make sure that the seller has 
good communication skills and allows for 
returns if the guitar is not as promised or if 
you simply don’t like it. Wherever you’re shop- 
ping, you’ll want to know how to inspect a 
used or vintage guitar, and I'll talk more about 
that process in the next installment. 

By the way, you can pretty much count on 
not getting a one-off, insanely good deal. 
We’ve all heard the stories, but those days are 
over thanks to the internet. With a little time, 
any seller can figure out fair market value for 
their instrument, so plan on paying a reason- 
able and comparable amount for that guitar 
in your area. 

Don’t forget—you will likely need to put 
some money into repairing an old guitar, so 
figure that into your budget. (I'll go into more 
detail regarding this later in this series.) To 
start with, most older guitars will need at least 
a setup—a truss-rod tweak and a saddle-height 
or nut-slot adjustment—so set aside at least 
$65 for that. Many instruments will need a lot 


more, like crack repairs, a neck reset, or a 
re-fret. If you buy a guitar in a private sale you 
will generally get the best deal, but consider 
why it’s being sold. Does it need work that the 
owner doesn’t want to bother with or doesn’t 
even know about? 

This is one of the advantages of shopping at 
a vintage guitar dealer—they usually have a 
repair department. It’s true that there will be 
a markup at a vintage dealer, but it’s not a 
mystery what you’re paying for. They have 
sourced a guitar they thought was interesting 
and marketable, and fixed it as needed, because 
a piece that’s in good shape commands a higher 
price than one requiring restoration. 

A dealer should be upfront with you about 
what they know about a guitar, including what 
work it’s had done or might still need. Here is 
where you'll go with your gut instinct. Have 
you heard good things about a particular 
dealer? Do you like the way they answer your 
questions, and do you feel trusting of them? 
You should! Their business depends on you 
feeling good about the transaction. For a 
certain kind of shopper, one with a little more 


to spend and who is looking for some assur- 
ance along with their new old guitar, a vintage 
dealer can be a good choice. 

In fact, simply going to visit a shop, 
whether it’s a vintage dealer or a neighbor- 
hood music store, really should be in your 
plans. Don’t just sit at home and look online! 
Talking to people who know a lot about 
guitars is so valuable. For example, say you 
love an older small-bodied mahogany Martin, 
like a 00-15, but can’t find one you can 
afford. A dealer in a brick-and-mortar store 
can help suggest a wonderful substitute, like 
a Guild M-20, the guitar that Nick Drake 
famously played. 

Over the next two installments, I'll talk about 
buying a used guitar that needs repairs—as so 
many of them do. We'll cover what tools are 
useful in inspecting a guitar, what repairs 
are easily handled, and some common issues to 
look out for. Stay tuned! 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn 
Lutherie and an active blues player. 
brooklynlutherie.com 
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Guitar Chair 


the details make the difference 


Proudly made in the USA 
1-877-398-4813 
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Steve Kaufman's Acoustic Kamps 
Look at this unbelievable 2018 Instructor Line-Up! 


Specially Designed for the True Beginner through Professional 
On The Campus of Maryville College in Maryville, TN - 17 mi. So. of Knoxville, TN. 


Old Time and Traditional Week - June 10-16: Flatpicking: Josh Goforth, Robin Kessinger, 
Steve Kaufman, Steve Kilby; Rhythm Guitar: Marcy Marxer; Fingerpicking: Pat Kirtley, 
Richard Smith, Steve Baughman; Mountain Dulcimer: Aaron O’ Rourke; Old Time Banjo: 
Cathy Fink; Old Time Fiddle: Erynn Marshall, Finn Magill, Rachel Eddy; Hammered Dulcimer: 
Rick Thum, Old Time Singing: Evie Ladin; Old Time Mandolin: Carl Jones; 
Bluegrass Week - June 17-23: Flatpicking: Andy Hatfield, Clive Carroll, Grant Gordy, 
Mark Cosgrove, Roberto Dalla Vecchia, Russ Barenberg; Rhythm Guitar: Rob Bulkley; 
Mandolin: David Benedict, Don Stiernberg, Emory Lester, Jordan Ramsey, Nate Lee, Radim Zenkl; 
Bluegrass Fiddle: Becky Buller, Barbara Lamb, Annie Staninec; 

Bluegrass Banjo: Bill Evans, Eddie Adcock, Gary Davis, Ned Luberecki; Songwriting: Jerry Salley; 
Bass: Clint Mullican, Steve Roy; Bluegrass Singing: Dan Boner, Kathy Chiavola; 
Ukulele: Kent Knorr; Dobro ™: Jimmy Heffernan, Phil Leadbetter, Stacy Phillips; 

Both Weeks - Beginner 101: Annie Savage; Jam Instructors: Keith Yoder and David Firestine 


Your $900.00 Registration pius ax and ees Includes: se 
All Classes, Housing and Meals plus ~ oa 
Morning, Afternoon & Evening “All Level” Jams 
Highly Focused Afternoon Instructor Sessions 
Ensemble Work, Band Scrambles, Extra Events 


Voted "Best Camps" 
Each Year Since 2002 
Find Out Why! 


steve@flatpik.com 


Open Mic Time on the Main Stage, Coffee House Time) | 
Airport Shuttle Service from Knoxville Airport (TYS) ‘%= 
Plus much, much more. Call 865-982-3808 
Register Today - It Only Takes a Moment! rs 
www.flatpik.com 


Write or Call for a Free Kamp Brochure 
PO Box 1020, Alcoa, TN 37701 


Admission to All The Nightly Star-Studded Concerts or 


Y 


ws 


OFAC 


865-982-3808 


You’re Ready Now so Register Today! 
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All Around the Mic 


A player’s guide to the benefits of single-miking 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


n an era of in-your-face beats and cage- 
I rattling bass drops, when even nominally 
acoustic performers often stand behind banks 
of pedals, it’s hard to overstate how radically 
different it feels to perform with a single micro- 
phone. There’s no line of stands, no mess of 
cables, no DIs, no monitors. Rather than 
spreading across the stage, your bandmates are 
right by your side—so close you have to be 
careful not to deck them with your headstock. 
Instead of blasting up at you from speakers at 
your feet, the music comes to your ears directly 
from mouths and soundholes. 


GROUP EFFORT 

Using a single mic onstage is often considered 
a retro choice—turning back the clock to 
emulate the early bluegrass bands with their 
elaborate dances up to and back from the mic. 
But in the last 15 years or so, single-miking 
has been on the rise in the acoustic music 
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scene, as more and more players recognize 
not only the sonic benefits but the way it 
transforms performing. “It’s that raw, naked 
sound,” says Matt Smith, manager and sound 
engineer at Boston’s Club Passim. “The audi- 
ence gets something a little more intimate 
than with all the channels separated out.” 

The feeling of intimacy extends to the musi- 
cians, says Kenneth Pattengale of the folk duo 
the Milk Carton Kids, who have used a single Ear 
Trumpet Labs Edwina condenser mic for the last 
300-plus shows—even in front of 10,000 people 
at the Calgary Folk Festival. “Switching to one 
microphone represents the culmination of a 
long-time pursuit in peeling away the distrac- 
tions and diversions that always seemed to keep 
us from achieving what sounded best to our 
ears: playing and singing acoustically while 
standing next to one another,” says Pattengale. 
“By the time we added four microphones and 
two monitor mixes, there existed an excruciating 


The Stanley Brothers 
gather round the mic. 


bh 


amount of work to achieve the balance and 
dynamics of a sound that naturally existed when 
we rehearsed together unamplified. It finally 
occurred to us one day, why can’t we just put up 
one microphone and be done with it?” 

Bluegrass guitarist Michael Daves, who’s 
performed hundreds of shows with a single 
Audio-Technica AT4033 along with such 
players as Chris Thile and Tony Trischka as 
well as his own bands, emphasizes how much 
the single-mic approach affects interaction 
onstage. “Everyone in the band is listening to 
each other acoustically and having to pay 
attention to one another, so it’s a lot easier to 
pick up on both musical cues and body lan- 
guage,” Daves says. “When you're not having 
to stay still in front of a dynamic mic, it’s just 
much better for musical interplay.” 

Another big benefit of single-miking is that 
it gives the players control over the mix—you 
can fine-tune the balance of the voices and 


instruments by moving in relation to the mic. 
In other words, you mix yourself (which is the 
same reason not all sound engineers are fans 
of the single-mic approach—they have much 
less control). 


ALL TOGETHER NOW 

Single-miking is definitely not for everyone or 
for every situation. It works best if you meet 
these four criteria. 

You perform in quiet rooms. Single- 

miking is most effective at a modest 
volume with an attentive audience; when you 
need to crank everything up to cut through 
the din, pickups and individual dynamic mics 
will do a much better job. “If your audience 
likes to do shots during your show,” says 
Pattengale, “I’d suggest you go find the DI for 
your guitar that most suits your fancy.” 

Your unplugged sound is balanced. 
(2) To get good results from a single mic, you 
need to have a well-balanced sound with no 
amplification. If your guitar overpowers your 
voice or vice versa, or some instruments get 
drowned out, you have to adjust how you play or 
sing. If you can’t fix imbalances acoustically, you'll 
be better served by having each source in a sepa- 
rate channel (or by using an additional accent mic 
or DI for instruments that need a boost). 

You want a naturalistic sound. A single 

mic sounds softer and airier than what 
is normally heard at venues. If you want a 
larger-than-life guitar tone, with effects or 
pumped-up volume for leads, plug in. 


RECOMMENDED MICS 


You’re comfortable with low stage 

volume. Single-miking works best with no 
monitors. If you’re able to use any monitor at all 
without running into feedback issues, the level 
will be low. With a single mic, both you and your 
audience have to lean in more to listen. 

If the single-mic approach sounds like a good 
match for your music, here are a few tips for 
how to make it work. 

Single-miking seems simple but takes prac- 
tice. Rehearse with your mic at home. Figure out 
how high to place it to get the best balance 
(higher for more vocal, lower and/or perhaps 
angled down for more instrument). With a duo 
or band, find a comfortable way to arrange your- 
selves around the mic—louder instruments to 
the sides—and practice the choreography of 
moving in and out as you trade solos. 

You can record the mic signal as a way to 
assess the results, but Michael Daves has a 
better suggestion: listen on headphones while 
you rehearse, so you can adjust the mix in real 
time. If you’re solo or a duo, all you need is a 
mixer with a headphone jack (use a splitter 
cable for two sets of headphones). For a band, 
you'll need a headphone amp. 

When you're setting up at the venue, be 
sure the mic is behind the house speakers, to 
reduce the odds of getting feedback. If you run 
into problems, try moving the mic further 
upstage. Michael Daves recommends using a 
carpet to reduce reflections. 

At sound check, the Milk Carton Kids 
always ask a venue to first flatten the house 


MXL 
ewe 990 


You can find large-diaphragm condensers that work SP1 


system’s EQ and remove any effects. “Even if 
the house employee insists that their system 
is tuned, we’ve found that for a single-source 
show, their corrections always cause more 
problems than they solve,” says Pattengale. 
“As you slowly bring the volume up, the most 
troublesome frequencies will make them- 
selves known. Make those frequencies stop 
ringing using the graphic EQ. Remove only 
enough gain on each frequency to make the 
feedback stop. Don’t cut any more than what 
is necessary or you will sacrifice important 
tonal qualities.” 

On the mixing board, advises Passim’s Matt 
Smith, “Be careful of your super highs and 
super lows, because there’s going to be more of 
an opportunity for those highs to really ring 
and for those lows to swell.” 

For anyone who’s used to running cables and 
setting DIs and multiple mics, then checking 
levels and house and monitor mixes, it’s a shock 
how quick setting up with a single mic can be. A 
recent experience at Passim drove this point 
home for me. My duo partner, Wendy Sassafras 
Ramsay, and I were playing in a weekend-long 
festival with performers doing short sets back to 
back all day, and we opted to use a single 
Edwina mic. When the band before us wrapped 
up, we carried our instruments onstage, 
stepped up to the mic, strummed a chord or 
two, and got a thumbs up from behind the 
board. Done. The schedule allowed for 10 
minutes of setup, but we were ready in two— 
and we got to play two extra songs. AG 


AT 
2035 


Rode 
NT1 


well for single-miking without breaking the bank. 
Here are a few options (with rough street prices as 
of press time). 


UNDER $200 Check out MXL’s MCA-SP1 and 
990 models—each sells for under $100—and Audio 
Technica’s AT2035 ($149). In this price range you 
might also find a used AT3035, a popular choice in 
the past for single miking, but no longer made. 


$200-$400 Moving up the price ladder, there’s the 
Rode NT1 ($269) and Audio-Technica AT4033/ 
CL ($399), a standard bluegrass band mic. 


$400 AND UP Lots of folk acts these days gather 
around an Ear Trumpet Labs’ Edwina ($550). 
Around the same price is the Shure KSM32, 
which gets high marks for single miking, as does 
the Audix SCX25A ($695). 


Ear 
AT Trumpet 
4033 Labs Audix 
7CL Edwina SCX25A 
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“ My new record was Composed entirely with the 


ToneWoodAmp. It’s changed the game, 
it's an inspiration box. 
Every acoustic player needs this in their life! ” 


: — <a. 
Mike Dawes Sis, ee 
Lia 


wb enna 2) “sy The ToneWoodAmp allows you to play acoustic 
4 AWARD ee guitar with different effects, UNPLUGGED - with the 
xeeccan® effects emanating organically from the guitar’s sound 


hole and the body itself. 


“Coolest acoustic 
guitar gizmo.” 


To learn more about the ToneWoodAmp and the 
Wace fabulous artists and players that are using it go to 
utting-edge 
product” www.tonewoodamp.com/ag-mikedawes 


Elegance in Acoustics 
Learn more about our Arcing Body Style at: 
ANDREWWHITEGUITARS.COM 


Rigidlite™ Molded, Reinforced Exterior 
Cushion-Soft™ Secure-Fit™ Interior 
Providence-Forge® Hardware 

24/7 Protection® Lifetime Warranty 


The Concept™ acoustic 
guitar case by TKL represents today’s 
most advanced craftsmanship and 
designs. It features a rugged yet lightweight exterior with a 
proprietary, custom-formed interior— letting you upgrade to 
the highest level of instrument protection for a price that’s 
lower than youd expect. 


TKL PRODUCTs corp. 
1-804-749-8300 © www.tkl.com 


Retailer and distributor inquiries invited. 


STAGE & STUDIO 


For a fuller sound, try using 
multiple mics, starting with 
a stereo pair. 


The Digital Troubadour, Part 2 


How to record yourself to sound like yourself 


BY NATHAN BELL 


n the August 2017 issue, I discussed 
I options for home-recording equipment at 
various price points. Now that you’ve bought 
the equipment and downloaded the manuals 
(you did download the manuals, right?), 
you’re ready to present your music to the 
world. That leads me to offer these following 
tips on making a vocal and guitar recording 
that sounds like you want it to. 


FIRST STEPS 

It’s easy to think that making an acoustic 
recording is simple, and in some ways it is. You 
have limited variables for recording and mixing 
two instruments, and you’re most likely 
recording yourself, so you control the perfor- 
mance. But when you listen to your first 
recording you'll likely find that what sounded 
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good when you played it in rehearsal does not 
sound as you expected on a recording, or at 
least not how you wanted it to sound. 

So, start with this tip, courtesy of Larry 
Crane, editor and publisher of the industry 
recording magazine Tape Op: Consider paying a 
professional engineer to help set up your home 
studio. Doing this will save you precious time 
each and every time you set up to record. I 
know people who love the nuts and bolts of 
recording, but most musicians want to be able 
to make music without a lot of complicated 
prep and set-up. Let somebody whose business 
is recording guide you along the way. It can 
take as little as a couple of hours for a profes- 
sional to teach you the basics. 

Because I started in the ’70s, when almost 
all recording was done in dedicated 


professional studios, I was able to learn about 
technique by observing professionals and 
asking questions. I learned invaluable lessons 
that later proved helpful in streamlining and 
simplifying my approach to recording. 

Which brings us to.... 


RECORDING THE ACOUSTIC GUITAR 
Learning effective microphone technique is 
the key to making home recordings that 
sound professional, according to Crane. 
Sometimes it seems like there are as many 
ways to mic an acoustic guitar as there are 
guitars and guitar players. So this is another 
place where it helps to start simple. 

Some engineers recommend just pointing 
a single microphone at the guitar, and adjust- 
ing the position of the mic until you achieve a 


balanced, clean, representative sound. It’s a 
good way to start, and an even better way to 
learn what your guitar really sounds like. 
Thanks to the miracle of unlimited digital takes, 
you can experiment with placement and dis- 
tance until you get a pleasing sound that is 
reflective of your guitar’s original tone. This 
may be the only technique you ever use.Tip: 
place the mic in front of the 15th fret and aim 
it back toward the 12th fret, considered a sweet 
spot by many recording engineers. 

For the more ambitious, try using multiple 
mics, starting with a stereo pair. It helps to have 
the pair of microphones professionally matched 
to eliminate any discordant tonalities. Adding 
even one microphone increases the chance of 
unpleasant side effects like ghostly overtones 
and phasing (when the sound waves aren’t in 
sync). But if you have the time and patience to 
experiment, multi-microphone recording can 
result in beautiful and full guitar recordings. 
Tip: aim the mics at the 12th fret, but in a 
crossed “X” pattern. 


RECORDING YOUR VOCALS 

Any good-quality mic should be able to capture 
a clean, transparent vocal sound. In the August 
issue, I suggested a few inexpensive models. 
After you’ve been recording a while, you'll 
want to try a variety of microphones to discover 
which works best with your individual voice. 
But don’t worry about that until you’ve learned 
how to get a clean, “present” recording. 

This starts with setting your levels so that 
you have plenty of headroom. Nothing spoils a 
great vocal track like the digital breakup that 
occurs from overloading the recording. It is 
natural to sing louder when recording the 
actual take than you sing during level tests. 
Keep that in mind when setting levels. 

Tip: Don’t crowd the mic, and consider 
using a “pop shield” to minimize the popping 
sound caused by invasive Ps and Bs. 

Also, don’t expect to fix vocal problems in the 
mix. Even with tools like auto-tune (software 
that adjusts your vocal to correct pitch errors), 
which is often used to great effect on modern 
hip-hop and dance albums, a bad performance 
can’t be made into a great performance. Most of 
the work in making a terrific vocal performance 
is done in the preparation. If you can sing it live, 
you can usually sing it in the studio. 


MIXING & MASTERING 

Even if you only have a couple of final tracks, 
mixing your recording effectively—placing and 
processing the raw sounds so that they sound 
alive and present—will be one of the most 
important steps you'll take toward having a 


recording that you look forward to sharing 
with the world. 

Most professional engineers mix using 
external speakers. But setting up speakers for a 
home recording studio can be difficult and 
expensive. You can mix your recording using 
the headphones that come with your phone. 
But most consumer headphones won’t let you 
hear everything you need in order to create a 
professional-sounding recording. So consider 
upgrading to a pair of neutral-sounding, over- 
the-ear headphones like the Audio-Technica 
MH5SO (street price, $150) or Sony 7506 Profes- 
sional Studio closed-back headphones 
($99.99). They should shut out external noise 
without using any kind of noise-suppression 
software, so that when you listen back to your 
recording you hear only the true sound. 

If you’ve done a good job capturing your 
sound in bits and bytes, mixing should be rela- 
tively simple. In most cases, you can mix using 


the same software that you used for recording. 
Even with a simple guitar and vocal recording, 
careful use of the left-right pan control, basic 
EQ, and delays and/or reverbs can make a huge 
difference in the final, mastered product. A 
good rule of thumb is to use half the reverb you 
think you need and 25 percent more vocal 
volume than you want to hear. 

After mixing and mastering your track, one 
way to ensure that it is sonically pleasing is to 
play it back through your car speakers. Car 
audio systems do a great job of revealing flaws, 


especially buried vocals or solo parts, or bass 
boominess. This is a technique used by quite a 
few professionals. One drawback of the digital 
recording process is that it can be a solitary and 
claustrophobic process. Doing a car listening 
session gets you out into the world and helps 
give you a fresh perspective on your recording. 

There are many ways to get a good final 
product, but many more ways to ruin things “in 
the mix.” It’s easy to get distracted by all the 
different options now available in even the 
most basic recording software. A professional 
engineer can help you sort through the maze of 
options, making this another place where 
enlisting a pro can pay off. 


ABOUT THOSE HAPPY ACCIDENTS 

Finally, remember this: Your best recordings 
won't be perfect; they will often be better than 
that. They might be happy accidents, products 
of the moment—what legendary producer 


Consider using a “pop shield” 
to minimize the popping sound 
caused by invasive Ps and Bs 


Richard Bennett (Steve Earle, Emmy Lou 
Harris, Marty Stuart) calls “pulling down some- 
thing from the ether.” 

Of course, you can’t get to those epiphanic 
recordings without proper preparation. As Louis 
Pasteur said, “Chance favors the prepared mind.” 
This is truer nowhere than in recording music. 

Now that you know the basics of record- 
ing yourself at home, start a project. It may 
seem complex, and you may at times feel 
overwhelmed, but with practice you'll get the 
hang of it. AG 
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Taylor 
352ce 
and 362ce 
12-Strings 


Small-bodied, player-friendly 
12-strings with distinct 

sonic signatures 

BY BILL LEIGH 


t’s unusual to have one as a main instrument, 

but 12-string guitars have a distinctive sound 
that makes them undeniably cool to have 
around. Artists from the Beatles to the Byrds to 
Blind Willie McTell have all shown the stimu- 
lating sonic flavors inherent to 12-strings. With 
fully strummed open chords, their six pairs of 
resonating strings—four in octaves and two in 
unison—provide delightfully shimmering 
sounds, while yielding a sparkly sheen to 
fingerpicked passages. 

If you’ve ever been on the fence about 
having a 12-string of your own, it might be 
that you’re put off by the bulky size and hefty 
construction that the added string tension 
seems to require. With bigger bodies and 
cumbersome headstocks, many 12s are 
uncomfortable to play. And in a band setting, 
the fullness that comes from these guitars is 
sometimes a double-edged sword, as it can 
overpower other instruments. 

In 2016, Taylor Guitars addressed many of 
these issues with the small-bodied 552ce and 
562ce 12-strings in the company’s mahogany- 
bodied 500 series. Now Taylor has introduced 
the mahogany-topped 362ce and spruce- 
topped 352ce. These 12s have the same small 
Grand Concert body size as their predecessors, 
but are a bit more affordable. 


PLAYING THE DOZENS 
By way of first impression, I found both instru- 
ments exceptionally comfortable, with cozy 
bodies, smooth contours, and a delightful 
hand feel. The 362ce gives off a vintage vibe 
with its satin finish, edgeburst-stained 
mahogany soundboard, and tight-grained 
Tasmanian blackwood back and sides. 

With this tonewood pairing, Taylor aims for 
a clear, focused sound and naturally com- 
pressed response for a balanced output across 
the tonal range. Indeed, the 362ce sounds 
warm, controlled, and shimmery, in both the 
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octave and unison string pairs—without being 
overpowering. By contrast, the 352ce, with its 
gloss-finished Sitka spruce top and satin- 
finished sapele back and sides, has a brighter 
and livelier sound, with a more pronounced 


TAYLOR 352ce 
12-STRING 


BODY Grand Concert size body with 
Sitka spruce top; sapele sides and 
back; ebony bridge with Micarta saddle 
and ebony bridge pins; gloss finish top, 
with satin finish back and sides 


NECK 24-7/8"-scale mahogany neck 
with 18-fret ebony fingerboard; 
1-7/8"-wide Tusq nut; small diamond 
inlays; satin finish 


ELECTRONICS Taylor Expression 
System 2 behind-the-saddle pickup 
and preamp 


OTHER Elixir Phosphor Bronze 
Light strings (.012-.053); deluxe 
hardshell case 


PRICE $1,899 street 


dynamic range and sparkling overtones. 

With a body width of just 15 inches and 
depth of 4-3/8 inches, each instrument felt 
great to hold. Both balanced well on a strap but 
were just a touch neck-heavy on my lap, though 


TAYLOR 362ce 
12-STRING 


BODY Grand Concert size body with 
mahogany top; Tasmanian blackwood 
sides and back; ebony bridge with 
Micarta saddle and ebony bridge pins; 
gloss finish “shadeburst” top, with satin 
finish back and sides 


NECK 24-7/8"-scale mahogany neck 
with 18-fret ebony fingerboard; 
1-7/8"-wide Tusq nut; small diamond 
inlays; satin finish 


ELECTRONICS Taylor Expression 
System 2 behind-the-saddle pickup 
and preamp 


OTHER Elixir Phosphor Bronze 
Light strings (.012-.053); deluxe 
hardshell case 


PRICE $2,099 street 
MADE IN USA 


taylorguitars.com 


not in any noticeable way as long as my strum- 
ming arm was in playing position on the 
lower bout. The necks both have an inviting 
satin finish and somewhat shallow, hand- 
fitting shape that makes fretting easy all the 


way up to the neck heel. Each has a 12th-fret 
neck junction, but thanks to a Venetian 
cutaway, all 18 frets are within easy reach. 
The shorter necks and smaller bodies—not to 
mention scaled-down headstocks—make the 
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instruments seem compact compared to the 
typical 12-string. 

The nickel tuners have an aesthetically 
pleasing bronze hue and are easy to adjust, 
despite the headstocks’ economical size. 
Haunted by flashbacks of difficult-to-tune 
12-strings, I was pleased not only with how 
well both guitars stayed in tune, but also with 
how easily they went back and forth between 
standard and dropped tunings. Other nice 
touches include ebony bridge pins and a con- 
venient battery compartment, snugly situated 
below the bottom strap button. 


DANCING PAIRS 

The 352ce and 362ce both incorporate Taylor’s 
ES2 (Expression System 2) electronics, which 
feature three individually calibrated piezo 
transducers positioned behind the saddle 
rather than beneath it. Paired with a custom 
designed onboard preamp, Taylor’s patented 
pickup positioning aims to deliver increased 
dynamic range and responsiveness. I tried 
both instruments with the Mesa Rosette 300/ 
Two:Eight acoustic combo amp (see page 74), 
playing bits of Roger McGuinn’s classic part on 
the Byrds’ “Turn! Turn! Turn!” some Jimi 
Hendrix-style-12-string blues in the vein of 
“Hear My Train a Comin’,” an aborted attempt 
at Dirty Projectors’ tricky “Temecula Sunrise,” 
and the blossoming chords of the Smiths’ 
“Bigmouth Strikes Again.” 

Amplified, with the onboard bass and treble 
controls set flat at their center detents, the spruce- 
topped 352ce filled the room with a lively sheen, 
radiant upper mids, and a zinging top end. Finger- 
picked notes sprang forth, especially from the 
octave pairs on the lower four string courses. 
The unison notes on the B and E string pairs 
resonated clearly, with pleasing crispness. 

Plugged in, the 362ce was a different animal 
altogether. Acoustically it seemed the more con- 
trolled and conservative of the two guitars, but 
amplified it truly came alive. The benefit of the 
mahogany’s balanced, even response became 
apparent as overtones bloomed across the tonal 
spectrum. Playing along with tracks, it fit in the 
mix much more naturally, rather than sitting on 
top of it. Single notes soared as I worked my 
way up the fingerboard, and the upper unison 
notes of the B and E string pairs rang clear and 
true without dominating. 

If you’re thinking it’s time to stop borrowing 
12-strings and get one of your own, a Taylor 
Grand Concert 12-string would be a wise 
choice. In their own ways, the 352ce and 362ce 
both sound fantastic, offering you two thrilling 
voices from which to choose. AG 
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Mesa Rosette 300/Two:Eight 
Combo Amp and Rosette 
Acoustic DI-Preamp 


Classic tube-amp company aims high with its first products for acoustic 


BY BILL LEIGH 


fter more than 45 years of creating powerful 

electric guitar amps, Mesa has trained its 
focus on pro-level acoustic amplification with the 
Rosette series. Compact and portable at an arm- 
friendly 30 pounds, the Rosette 300/Two:Eight 
combo amp features two input channels, two 
eight-inch drivers and a dome tweeter in a sealed 
enclosure, a class-D power amp driving 300 watts 
into the internal 4-ohm speaker load, and a caval- 
cade of sound-shaping and connectivity options. 
For the player who goes direct, Mesa also offers 
the Rosette Acoustic DI-Preamp. For its first-ever 
acoustic products, Mesa has aimed high, crafting 
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what it hopes to be comprehensive, professional 
amplification solutions for acoustic musicians. 

Aside from recent class-D bass amps, Mesa is 
largely known for its powerful tube amps for elec- 
tric guitar, so the solid-state Rosette series marks 
a significant departure. Behind the scenes, the 
company has tinkered with acoustic products off 
and on for years, but the addition of designer 
Andy Fields, who has a decades-long background 
as a pro-audio preamp designer and front-of- 
house engineer for acoustic acts, has helped Mesa 
realize a long-held vision for acoustic products of 
superior accuracy and build quality. 


MESA ROSETTE 300/TWO-EIGHT 
COMBO AMP 

Operating from the assumption that acoustic 
instruments are already well-crafted sound 
projection systems conveying complex 
harmonic content, Mesa’s primary aim in 
designing the Rosette 300/Two:Eight combo 
amp was accurate sound reproduction rather 
than enhancement. Accordingly, Mesa chose 
high-end recording architecture and compo- 
nents. Instead of a dual-purpose combo jack 
with a single input stage for microphones and 
pickups, Channel 1 has separate jacks for XLR 


microphone and 1/4-inch inputs, each with its 
own dedicated input stage, with components 
selected from the recording console tradition. 

Aside from Channel 1’s dedicated mic input, 
the two channels are identical and can be used 
simultaneously and muted independently via 
the mini-toggle switches or optional footswitch. 
On the back panel, three separate direct output 
XLR jacks—one for each channel and one 
blending both channels—offer flexibility for 
interacting with house PA systems. All three 
outputs have ground lifts and toggle switches 
for mic or line-level signals, while the two indi- 
vidual channel outputs can bypass the onboard 
EQ so the house signal isn’t dependent on the 
Rosette’s tone-shaping settings. 

Four bands of EQ are present for precision 
sound shaping. The low-mid and high-mid bands 
have sweepable frequencies, helpful for quickly 
finding and eliminating feedback. The Rosette 
also offers two other quick feedback-quashing 
tools: a phase switch and a high-pass filter control 
for taming low frequency resonances. The effect 
loop’s FX Send knob completes the set of channel 
controls, and the effect loop can also be toggled 
via optional footswitch. The Rosette offers three 
onboard reverb effects as well, including reverb 
with chorus. Three knobs control the effects 
parameters like chorus speed and intensity, 
reverb time, and low- and high-pass filters. 
Though the function of the parameter knobs was 
more manual-dependent than intuitive, I found 
them helpful in achieving natural-sounding 
reverbs that provided sweetening while preserv- 
ing articulation and preventing muddiness. 


i i 


Mesa thought of everything. The mic input 
provides always-on phantom power to con- 
denser microphones, and the back panel 
includes a headphone output and an auxiliary 
input for playing external music sources. The 
marine-grade Baltic birch cabinet construction 
is robust and handsome, as are the durable 
brown leather handle and matching leather 
corners. An extendable bottom leg allows the 
speakers to be angled upward. 

I achieved rewarding results playing 
through the Rosette combo with several guitars, 
including the rich overtones and bright, 
chiming sonorities of a pair of Taylor 12-strings 
(see page 72). The 300 faithfully represented 
my distinctly darker-toned Leach Kirby, 
a smaller-bodied acoustic with rich lows and a 
sweet top end, conveyed through an L.R. Baggs 
Lyric microphone pickup. And the amp brought 
forth each instrument’s unique character, with 
lively dynamics and house-filling sound. The 
sweepable low-mid and high-mid EQ was 
especially helpful in bringing out pleasing prop- 
erties and subtracting less desirable qualities. 


MESA ROSETTE ACOUSTIC DI-PREAMP 

Mesa’s emerging acoustic amplification efforts 
also yielded the rugged Rosette Acoustic 
DI-Preamp, a low-profile DI box and preamp 
designed for acoustic players who go direct. With 
its sturdy metal chassis, the Rosette DI-Preamp’s 
stompbox format features a mute footswitch that 
silences all signals except the tuner output, and a 
boost footswitch with a dedicated boost volume 
knob for setting a solo level. Like the Rosette 
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combo amp, this full-featured compact unit has 
four bands of EQ with two bands of sweepable 
mids, a phase switch, and a high-pass filter, plus 
an added notch filter for controlling errant 
frequencies. What sets apart the smaller Rosette 
from its peers are its output options, including 
both a mic-level XLR direct out with a pre- or 
post-EQ toggle out for going to the PA, and line- 
level balanced and unbalanced preamp outputs 
with a top-mounted preamp level control for 
plugging straight into a power amp. The 
DI-Preamp sounded clean and clear, with a handy 
toolkit of helpful EQ controls, a notch filter, and a 
clean boost, all in a small, sturdy package. 

The impressive-sounding Rosette 300/ 
Two:Eight combo amp and DI-Preamp both rep- 
resent significant new professional quality tools 
for acoustic musicians. We should all be pleased 
to welcome Mesa to the world of acoustic. AG 


MESA 
ROSETTE 
300/TWO:EIGHT 


AMP Two-channel solid-state preamp 
with 300-watt class-D power amp and 
switch-mode power supply 


SPEAKERS Two 8-inch speakers 
(internal 4Q load) with dome tweeter 


OTHER XLR nic input, headphone 
output, AUX input, onboard effects, effect 
loop, slip cover 


EXTRAS Optional footswitches for 
channel mutes or FX loop bypass 


MADE IN USA 


PRICE $1,149 street 


MESA ROSETTE 
ACOUSTIC 
DI-PREAMP 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $299 street 


mesaboogie.com 
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Boss AD-10 Acoustic Preamp 


BY PETE MADSEN 


eing a gigging acoustic guitarist has 
B never been easy, at least in terms of 
sound reinforcement. But with an all-in-one 
processor pedal like the new Boss AD-10 
Acoustic Preamp, getting a good live sound 
has been made much simpler. Assuming a 
given venue has a decent PA system, you can 
show up with just a guitar and AD-10 in 
hand, dial up your sound, and off you go. 
Like the typical Boss pedal, the AD-10 is 
rugged and compact. It has all the multi-effect 
and preamp grooviness an acoustic guitarist 
could want. EQ controls: check. Delay/chorus: 
check. Anti-feedback: check. There’s also a 
dial labeled Acoustic Resonance, which con- 
trols a software program that makes a guitar 
outfitted with a piezo or magnetic pickup 
sound like it’s miked. 
The Acoustic Resonance knob allows the 
player to create a balance between a pickup 
and the guitar’s natural resonance. It offers 
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three options: 1) Natural: uncolored sound, 
2) Wide: mellow and warm, with a little 
more emphasis on bass, and 3) Bright: 
putting more emphasis on the higher fre- 
quencies. Although I didn’t get a chance to 
use the AD-10 in a live setting, it’s clear that 
the Acoustic Resonance option would be 
great for gigging musicians dealing with 
room situations requiring less or more 
acoustic definition. 

The rear panel has two inputs for two sepa- 
rate instruments, or for a stereo instrument 
with double outs. There’s also an effects send 
and return and a 1/4-inch line out (L/R), as 
well as XLR line outs (L/R), a stereo/mono 
switch, an input for an expression pedal, and a 
USB out for interfacing with a computer. 

I plugged a Martin OM-28V (outfitted with 
a Fishman Eclipse pickup) into the AD-10, and 
the pedal into the Schertler JAM 150 amp that 
I use for most of my local gigs. On top of the 


AD-10, the controls for the EQ and effect are 
laid out neatly, with easy-to-read lettering. 
I was happy to see that the trio of foot con- 
trols—Boost, Delay, and Tuner/Mute—are 
offset at an angle to help prevent errant toe 
manipulation of the knobs. 

First I tried the tuner. In an interesting— 
and very cool—design feature, the three foot- 
pedals light up in order to indicate if you are 
flat (left pedal), sharp (right pedal), or on 
pitch (middle pedal). The tuner is chromatic 
and the accidentals can look a little unfamil- 
iar on the display; e.g., F# shows up as an F 
with a small square next to it. 

The Boss’ EQ section, occupying the top 
section of dials, has standard Bass, Mid, and 
Treble knobs, as well as Presence and EQ level 
output. The bass EQ has a Low Cut button, 
which allows you to select a range to remove 
low frequencies that may be feeding back; the 
Mid knob allows you to boost or cut specific 


mid frequencies. There is also a central Output 
Level control adjacent to the EQ knobs. 

A feature that I found slightly odd is the 
Ambience Out depression switch (located just 
below the Output Level knob), which directs 
the ambience (reverb) to either the XLR or the 
1/4-inch outputs or both. ’'m not sure why this 
is separated from the Ambience section. 

The bottom row of controls deals with the 
AD-10’s effects. Starting on the left with 
the Anti-Feedback Reduction, you have two 
individual notch selectors that dial out two dif- 
ferent frequencies that can cause feedback. And 
if you depress both switches at the same time, 
the Boss will scan for feedback-causing frequen- 
cies, which you can then eliminate. 

The Comp (compressor) has both soft and 
hard settings and is particularly useful if your 
style ranges from hard strumming to soft fin- 
gerpicking. Using the middle footswitch, you 
can turn on/off the delay and use the Time 
and Level controls to adjust the amount of 


BOSS AD-10 
ACOUSTIC 
PREAMP 


PEDAL TYPE Acoustic guitar preamp 
EFFECTS Boost, Chorus, Delay, 
Resonance, Compression, 3-band EQ, 
Reverb, Looper with 80-second recording 
capability, Anti-Feedback with notch 
settings, reduction control 


INPUTS Two 1/4" 


OUTPUTS Two XLR (main out), two 1/4" 
(line out), one 1/4" (send), one Type B USB 


OTHER Effects loop, memory function for 
storing 10 sound setups 


POWER SOURCE 6 AA batteries or 
9-volt DC power supply 


DIMENSIONS 2.56" x 8.56" x 6.37" 


WEIGHT 2 lbs., 14 oz. 


PRICE $449.99 (MSRP); $329.99 
(street) 


MADE IN Taiwan 


bossus.com 


the effect. My one quibble with delays in 
many boxes like this is that you can’t set the 
number of repeats—I happen to be very fond 
of a single-repeat slap-back echo, and that’s 
not always an option. 

I am admittedly green when it comes to 
looping, so I’m essentially a guinea pig for 
the ease of use in the AD-10’s looping func- 
tion. And while it took me a few tries to get 
the timing down, I quickly got the hang of it 
and had a lot of fun tapping out rhythms, 
playing shuffles and walking bass lines, and 
soloing over them. Looping in a live 


application might not be for me, but as a 
practice tool, or for just playing in my studio, 
I can really get into it. 

Designed specifically with the acoustic 
guitarist in mind, the Boss AD-10 joins the 
ranks of multi-effect processors that empha- 
size flexibility and convenience. If you’re 
looking for an all-in-one preamp/effects box, 
the AD-10 might be just the ticket. This smart 
unit combines quality sound with ease of use 
and portability that will come in handy 
whether you’re plugging into a PA or a dedi- 
cated acoustic amplifier. AG 


TURN OVER A NEW LEAF. 
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Guaranteed for life. 
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MIXED MEDIA 


Shawn Colvin’ 

A Few Small Repairs 

20Th Anniversary Edi or 
Sony/Kegacye 


PLAYLIST 


Classic Shawn Colvin Revisted 


‘A Few Small Repairs’ 20th Anniversary edition 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


“S unny Came Home,” Shawn Colvin’s 
bright-sounding but lyrically dark song 
that scored Grammys in 1998 for both Song of 
the Year and Record of the Year, has a highly 
unlikely origin story. At the 11th hour of 
making the album that ultimately became A 
Few Small Repairs, Colvin was trying to 
complete a song based on a demo by John 
Leventhal, the album’s producer, and she 
struggled to find a lyrical angle. 

“T tried many things, and I didn’t crack it 
easily,” Colvin recalls. “In fact, I think I had it as 
Jimmy Came Home’ at one point before I’d 
written the lyric to ‘The Facts about Jimmy.” 
Then Colvin thought of the cover art she’d 
already chosen for the album—a painting by 
Texas artist Julie Speed. “I looked at this 
[painting] and thought, ‘You need to write a 
story about this woman who’s got a lit match 
and a big fire in the background.” And that led 
Colvin to imagine Sunny, with her mysterious 
mission to “light the sky and hold on tight.” 
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“Sunny Came Home” and A Few Small 
Repairs are back in the spotlight with the 
recent 20th anniversary edition from Sony/ 
Legacy. The release includes seven bonus 
tracks—live recordings from the late ’90s, 
including strong solo versions of “Sunny” and 
“Get Out of This House.” 

Colvin’s long-running collaboration with 
Leventhal, who also produced her Grammy- 
winning debut, Steady On, is at the core of 
A Few Small Repairs. He co-wrote all but two 
of the songs, and layered guitars, mandolin, 
keyboards, and more in the album’s deft pop- 
folk arrangements. At the time, Leventhal had 
recently discovered the tuning CGDGBE, 
which, he writes in the liner notes, “opened up 
a world of new and elusive chord voicings, 
and they immediately seemed like a perfect 
match for Shawn’s unresolved narratives.” 
Colvin herself didn’t use that tuning (though it 
is very close to what became a common tuning 
for her: CG D GBD, or open-G with C in the 


bass), and she reworked some of Leventhal’s 
parts to play the songs live. Leventhal used his 
low-bass tuning on the track “You and the 
Mona Lisa,” for instance, but in the live 
version of that song on the anniversary 
release, Colvin plays it in standard. 

From a songwriting perspective, A Few 
Small Repairs marks a time when Colvin 
began to delve more into character-based 
songs. “There was a sense of freedom when 
we made that record,” she says. “We’d kind of 
written off the idea of having radio-friendly 
songs. We were like, ‘What the hell, we have 
nothing to lose.” 

Writing more about characters, however, 
doesn’t mean the songs are any less personal, 
she adds. “With ‘Sunny Came Home,’ I think 
it’s my sense of vengeance or anger. ‘Wichita 
Skyline’—I’m from South Dakota, and I 
totally borrowed from my upbringing. You 
tap into your own emotions no matter what 
you're writing about.” AG 


ALEXANDRA VALENTI 


Kaki King 


(BirnCORE) 


ALMA ESPANOLA 


Sharon Isbin 
& Isabel Leonard 
(Bridge) 


aki King has made a career of confounding 
K expectations and creating worlds— 
double-handed fingerstyle warrens of rhythm, 
harmonics, and melody—with a single guitar. 
So how can she continue to surprise and 
delight us? With Live at Berklee this acclaimed 
soloist embraces the unexpected by spot- 
lighting how well she plays with others. 

Recorded at Boston’s Cafe 939 in April 2017, 
the collection features new arrangements of 
King’s solo guitar compositions performed by 
herself, DeVotchKa’s Tom Hagerman, and 
Berklee students. Recast for a 12-piece ensemble 
composed of Berklee students and faculty, the 
new versions are layered yet buoyant. 

Make no mistake, King continues to pick, tap, 
and strum miraculous sounds, like the ricocheting 
funk figure that peaks like whitecaps in the churn- 
ing orchestral currents of “Solipsist.” More often, 
though, she provides free-flowing textures, like 
the shivery glissandos that simmer under feath- 
ered woodwinds on “Doing the Wrong Thing.” 

Selections draw from King’s 2003 debut 
album, her currently touring multimedia stage 
show, and everything in between, but this is no 
mere career recap. Whether threading slipknot 
arpeggios amid corkscrewing violins and muted 
trumpet on “Skimming the Fractured Surface,” 
or leaping to the forefront of the airy “Hababout” 
with metallic, harpsichord-styled tintinnabula- 
tions, King—and her collaborators—breathe 
new life into these compositions. 

King has always blurred the lines between 
instrument and player. Now she goes a step 
further, bridging the divide between soloist 
and ensemble. 

—Pat Moran 


ante jondo is considered the most pure, 
C serious, and passionate kind of flamenco 
music—and in Alma Espanola multiple 
Grammy Award winners Sharon Isbin (clas- 
sical guitar) and Isabel Leonard (mezzo 
soprano) masterfully honor this art form with 
22 recordings that transport listeners to 19" 
and early-to-mid-20""-century Spain. 

Dominated by a pair of song cycles by poet 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936) and 
Manuel de Falla (1876-1946), the album brings 
traditional Spanish music to life, with Isbin’s 
commanding and confident approach on guitar 
adorned by Leonard’s intensely soulful vocal 
prowess. Their artful and respectful treatment 
of the music allows these far-ranging pieces to 
remain timeless and continue to feel emotion- 
ally relevant in the 21st century. 

The diverse offering by the powerhouse duo 
includes dramatic pieces like “Polo” (Falla) and 
‘Anda, jaleo” (Lorca), as well as soothing songs 
such as “Cancién de cuna para dormir a un 
negrito” (Xavier Montsalvatge) and “Nana” 
(Falla). Isbin also offers an exquisite solo guitar 
rendition of Enrique Granados’ famous “Danza 
espafiola No. 5 (Andaluza),” originally written 
for piano, and Francisco Tarrega’s emotional 
guitar piece “Caprichio arabe.” 

The album’s booklet includes background on 
the composers, providing insight into the histori- 
cal periods in which the songs were written, and 
a better understanding of the heartfelt lyrics, 
which the booklet includes in Spanish (as sung), 
and also in English translations. 

A classical music gem from beginning to end, 
Isbin’s many fans, and others, are sure to enjoy. 
—Pauline France 
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¢ This professional development opportunity is for all music 
educators — 40 Clock Hours are included! 

* Receive over $500 in free method books and accessories. 

¢ Guitar and Ukulele are both used in a TGW with the focus on 
starting a guitar class and/or developing a guitar program. 

¢ Optional upgrade to earn 3 Graduate Credits from VanderCook 
College of Music 

¢ It’s a great opportunity to realize what your beginning students 
(on any instrument) experience. 


¢ Posture and hand positions 

¢ Chord strumming w/ singing in various styles and keys 

¢ Beginning classical, finger-style, and pick-style right hand 
techniques 

¢ Improvisation w/ movable pentatonic scales 

¢ Note reading in Ist position 

¢ Basic theory including barre chords and power chords 

¢ Basic guitar maintenance 

¢ Classroom management and so much more! 


Start or Enhance a Classroom 
Guitar Program in Your School! 


Highland, Utah — June 11-15, 2018 
Indianapolis, Indiana — June 18-22, 2018 
Lexington, Kentucky — June 18-22, 2018 
Atlanta, Georgia — June 25-29, 2018 
Lynnfield, Massachusetts — June 25-29, 2018 
St. Louis, Missouri — June 25-29, 2018 
Wichita, Kansas — June 25-29, 2018 
Woodinville, Washington — July 9-13, 2018 
Waterloo, New York — July 9-13, 2018 
Waukesha,, Wisconsin — July 16-20, 2018 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania — July 16-20, 2018 
Oceanside, California — July 16-20, 2018 
Omaha, Nebraska — July 16-20, 2018 
Chicago, Illinois — July 23-27, 2018 
Reston, Virginia — July 23-27, 2018 


Register online at www.guitaredunet.org 
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Don’t miss your cue... 
with the VoxGuard VU"! 


= 
"| was impressed by the VoxGuard VU’s effectiveness. It excels 
where the vocalist is surrounded by other instruments... and I 
can't imagine using one for vocal work without the window! 

~ Strother Bullins - S&VC, Pro Audio Review 
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www.primacoustic.com/voxguard 


ACOUSTIC 
CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 
banjos, and other stringed 
instruments. Brands include: 
MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 

L.R. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 

Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 

On the Web at www.acousticon.com 
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Simply log on to store.AcousticGuitar.com 
select this issue, then enter the code JAN301FR 
when you check out to get your version for free! 
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The 
TOTNES SCHOOL 


of 


GUITAR MAKING 


Established 1985 


All types of guitar covered 
12-week, comprehensive courses 
Beginners to working professionals 


Collins Road, Totnes, Devon, TQ9 5PJ, England 
Tel: +44 (0) 1803 865255 


www.totnesschoolofguitarmaking.co.uk 
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1956 Gibson J-185 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


f there’s an underdog of jumbo guitars, it’s the Gibson J-185. Its original 

production run was short-lived, lasting from 1951 to 1958, with fewer 
than 1,000 built. And while Gibson has continuously offered classics like 
the J-45, the company has only occasionally reissued the J-185. 

But many players and collectors regard the J-185 as the choicest 
flattop guitar that Gibson has ever made. It’s not hard to understand 
what makes it so appealing. The spruce-and-maple-bodied instrument 
packs a punch with its 16-inch lower bout (slightly narrower than the 
17-inch-wide flagship J-200) and deep body, and it looks sharp as well, 
with its parallelogram fingerboard inlays, a triple-bound soundboard, 
and an upside-down bridge studded with iron-cross inlays. 

This particular 1956 example surfaced recently at Gryphon Stringed 
Instruments, in Palo Alto, California, and was priced at $11,350. It’s in 
excellent shape, with minor repairs and overspray; it still wears the 
original frets, pickguard, and Kluson tuners. The guitar’s blondeness 
(just 270 natural-finished models shipped in the 50s) and the stunning 
figuring of its maple back and sides make it especially covetable. 

Most important, though, this J-185 is said to have a stellar voice. 
Gryphon staff member Michael Simmons, a vintage-guitar expert, has 
played more than a few original J-185s and considers it the finest- 
sounding example he’s encountered. AG 


ALEX JORDAN, COURTESY OF GRYPHON STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
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© NEXT, 6 


Designed to be your ideal acoustic guitar, 
} the new A Series is crafted from the ground up 
to be perfectly suited to achieve 
_— your sound in the studio and on stage. 
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Photographed in the original 
Martin factory, built in 1859. 
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a ad the finest features of the D-28 from both my _ arling 
grandfather's and my father’s eras. We've brought forth this guitar’s © ® 
rich history and married it with modern innovations.” EST. 1833 


— Chris Martin IV, Chairman and CEO martinguitar.com 


